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George M. Cohan, America’s song and dance man, impersonates a well-known 
national figure in the Kaufman-Rodgers-Hart musical, /’d Rather Be Right. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


INANITY VERSUS BITE— MR. 
WINTHROP AMES— FOOLING 
THE STICKS 


R. JAMES AGATE of the Times, Lon- 

don, is not at all surprised that 
American critics did not like French 
Without Tears and George and Margaret. 
Rather, he is amused by what he calls 
‘an exchange of international discourte- 
sies’, saying, ‘There is, of course, no 
reason why you should like English in- 
anity, which from your point of view has 
no bite. The answer to this is that Eng- 
lish farce is not intended to have any 
bite. English farce is intended to be 
purely inane. On the other hand, we are 
going to dislike to the top of our bent 
your two plays, Room Service and You 
Can't Take It With You. ...1 think 
there is a kind of international jealousy 
here. We don’t like you to make us 
laugh, and you are determined not to be 
thrilled by anything that shocks us.’ 
This is all very well, but it does not ex- 
plain why Englishmen laugh at what is 
purely inane, or why we require a bite to 
be added to inanity before we laugh at 
it, nor does it explain where the notion 
comes from that a play as thin and lack- 
ing in situation as George and Margaret 
can be classed as farce at all. 





Both the spotlight and the audience focus 
on the actor in this sketch by Dan Miller. 


e 
THE New York Drama Critics 


Circle has announced that, in addi- 
tion to its annual prize awarded to 
the best new American play of the 
season, it will henceforth give an 
‘honorary citation’ each year to the 
best foreign play presented in Eng- 
lish on the New York stage. This 
gesture is meant as a further indica- 
tion that the American theatre is 
becoming increasingly international. 


od 
MOZART?’S Don Giovanni was given 


a festive performance on Oct. 29 at 
the State Theatre in Prague on 
exactly the stage where it was first 
presented a century and a half ago. 
The opera was written in 1787 es- 
pecially for that city in appreciation 
of the warm reception its citizens had 
given The Marriage of Figaro. The 
performance this year climaxed an 
elaborate Mozart festival. 
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PARIS has treated itself to some 
interesting surprises in drama this 
past month. At the Théatre d’Essai 
Rimbaud’s poem Une Saison en 
Enfer, which once caused much 
uneasiness, was presented on the 
stage, with the vowels of the Illu- 
minations sonnet impersonated by 
young actors dressed in colors 
carresponding to the poet’s well- 
known ideas about sound. In Les 
Chevaliers de la Table Ronde at the 
Th. de l’Oeuvre Jean Cocteau has 
turned from Greece to Brittany for 
the symbols of his complicated 
ideology but retained the usual 
number of Cocteau innovations. 
Finally, H. R. Lenormand has 
offered Pacifique, which in thirteen 
scenes speaks of spiritual break-up 
in France and South Sea paradises. 
s 


THE American Theatre Council, af- 
ter several warm committee meet- 
ings, invited representatives of wom- 
en’s clubs in New York and its 
commuting territory to a luncheon 
to discuss ways and means of mak- 
ing theatregoing more attractive to 
suburbanites. Not all of the sugges- 
tions offered were new, but most of 
them were useful: an 8:15 curtain on 
Monday or Tuesday evenings; an 
early matinee curtain, possibly at 
2:15; greater courtesy on the part 
of the box-office men; a seating plan 
of each theatre to be posted in the 
lobby so that purchasers may check 
the locations of their seats before 
buying; discipline of persons who 
arrive late at the theatre; discounts 
for large theatre-party groups which 
will be at least equal to the dis- 
counts of cut-rate ticket sellers; a 
means of making phone reserva- 
tions on tickets of all prices; special 
rates for students, with a section 
reserved for them; the building of 
galleries in new theatres to provide 
large numbers of cheaper seats; the 
posting of a list of parking places to 
provide for theatregoers’ cars. 
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| Oe a few years, beginning in 1912, 
there was a playhouse in New York 
that achieved, in everything but size, 
every possible ambition that an Amer- 
ican could have for an American theatre. 
The plays performed there were the best 
of the classics, the strongest and most 
delicate of the moderns, covering the 
widest range of human interest. The 
actors were the best English-speaking 
players available and the most hopeful 
fresh talents. The audience seemed al- 
ways to be made up exclusively of people 
who loved the theatre and cared about 
what happened there. The house itself 
was a model of architectural simplicity 
and good taste. All of this reflected not 
only the taste of the theatre-owner and 
manager, but his affection and respect 
for the theatre as an art and as an in- 
dustry. This theatre was, of course, the 
Little Theatre, this manager Winthrop 
Ames, who, from the time of his first 
association with the Castle Square The- 
atre in Boston, to his last meeting with 
the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Theatre —of which he was a 
member — served the theatre always 
with this same high loyalty and devotion. 


i p American Theatre Council is un- 
doubtedly sincere in its desire to 
rehabilitate the road, and the leading 
cities of the road are undoubtedly 
equally sincere in their desire to meet the 
theatre half way. But years of disillu- 
sionment have set both critics and audi- 
ence on the rampage against second- 
rate companies, and letters of protest are 
already coming in to THEATRE ARTS in 
regard to some of the companies now on 
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tour in important productions. There 
are, it is true, certain plays which cannot 
be toured profitably over large distances 
with large casts on which the salary list 
is high, for many of these towns that 
like the best things cannot, or some- 
times will not, pay the price which the 
best things cost. On the other hand, a 
producer who hopes to gain the profits of 
the road for a series of his productions 
would do well to remember that it is 
easier to amortize a small extra charge 
on one play over half a dozen less ex- 
pensive plays, than be obliged to break 
down a reputation for ‘fooling the sticks’. 


i the London theatre season 
usually opens later and more slowly 
than New York, the situation is reversed 
this year. Before the end of October 
nearly every London theatre was open, 
and the entertainment offered there re- 
pays analysis. The figures show: 
Shakespeare, 2 (the Gielgud Richard 
II and the Old Vic Measure for Meas- 
ure). Real-ice shows, 2 (the Coliseum and 
most unexpectedly also Covent Garden). 
Musicals, 7 (varying from musical com- 
edy to revue). Thrillers in more or less 
degree, 8. Farces and farcical comedies, 
only 2. Light comedies, 3 (all running on 
from last season). Serious, 5 (including 
the two new plays by Priestley, one by 
Dodie Smith and one, Autumn, by Mar- 
garet Kennedy and Gregory Ratoff 
(from the Russian). Religious, 1 (this 
seems the best description to apply to 
The First Legion, whose action passes in a 
Jesuit seminary). Historical, 1 (Victoria 
Regina). And Costume, 1 (O/d Music). 
If general conclusions are to be drawn 


DISTINGUISHED visitors abound 
in the region of the New York the- 
atre. Jean Giraudoux, author of 
Amphitryon 38, stopped just long 
enough to see the opening of his 
play. J. B. Priestley, author of Time 
and the Conways and I Have Been 
Here Before — two of the most dis- 
cussed plays in the London season 
— who is on his way to spend the 
winter in Arizona halted to give a 
series of lectures at Columbia and 
to introduce the showing there of a 
series of British documentary films 
presented by the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. M. Rolf de Maré, creator of 
the Swedish Ballet and founder of 
the International Archives of the 
Dance, in Paris, times his stay in 
New York to meet the opening of 
the Dance International before he 
starts across the continent on his 
way to the Far East. Mr. Theodore 
Komisarjevsky of Moscow, Paris, 
London and the Shakespeare Memo- 
rial Theatre at Stratford, makes a 
longer stay, since he is planning a 
lecture tour that will keep him from 
November 1937 to May 1938. 
. 


IN HIS comments on the plays 
selected for the Gollancz Famous 
Plays of 1937, similar to the Mantle 
collection in America, St. John 
Ervine singles out Elmer Rice’s 
Judgment Day. After an unsparing 
analysis of the play’s own defects 
and the merits of its companions, 
which include Busman’s Honeymoon, 
In Theatre Street, The Women, 
People in Love and 4 Month in the 
Country, Mr. Ervine still finds it the 
best of the lot. Such a view is in con- 
trast to that of New York audiences, 
who were so sparing in their en- 
thusiasm that Mr. Rice gave up 
writing for the theatre. 


& 
A NEW play in verse by T. S. Eliot 
and another by Christopher Hassall 
are listed for London’s Mercury 
Theatre, to follow Ashley Dukes’ prose 
play, The House for Lovers’ Meeting. 
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THE GATE THEATRE, which first 
presented Victoria Regina to the pub- 
lic before time and the censor had 
lifted the ban on the play’s public 
presentation in England, has just 
completed another documentary play 
of the period, Mr. Gladstone by Hugh 
Ross Williamson. Although the Gate 
Theatre prospectus announces that 
the play is an attempt ‘to present 
to the audience which first saw Vic- 
toria Regina and Parnell the real 
issues of the time, conveyed as 
nearly as possible in the actual 
words of the characters’, the play 
does not seem to have met the ap- 
proval of the censor. 
e 

THE NEXT offering at the Gate is 
Jean-Jacques Bernard’s The Unquiet 
Spot. Serena Blandish and The 
Masque of Kings are the American 
plays on the season’s program. The 
most unusual announcement in this 
always unusual repertory is Plato’s 
Symposium, about which the pro- 
spectus says: ‘It was at a supper 
party given by Plato to a company 
of guests which included Socrates, 
Alcibiades and Aristophanes that an 
argument arose on the true nature of 
love. To attempt to put upon the 
stage this discussion, which devel- 
oped into the most famous philo- 
sophical debate of all time, will be 
one of the Gate’s most unusual and 
interesting experiments. Laurence 


from this list, they are that biography 
and adaptation are less fashionable than 
in former years; that a success for the 
limited run, or extended repertory, seems 
to be assured to the Gielgud manage- 
ment; that Shakespeare and ‘costume’ 
are having some recession; that the 
straight modern play has most appeal 
when, as in the case of Priestley’s, it is 
also a morality; and otherwise that no 
great chapter of theatre history is being 
written. But the few withdrawals and 
many prolongations from last season 
make the industry itself look flourishing. 


oe America and England are suf- 
fering from the same unhealthy 
operatic traditions, or the Anglo-Saxon 
operagoer is a difficult hurdle for any 
producer of opera to overcome. For Sir 
Thomas Beecham is quoted as saying 
that ‘for the average London operagoer, 
the whole operatic repertory is limited 
to ten or fifteen operas.’ And even at 
Sadler’s Wells (the operatic companion 
to the Old Vic) the producers say that 
there is something of the same attitude. 
There Faust, Boheme, Butterfly and 
Cavalleria take the first rank in popu- 


Housman’s fine play, The Death of larity which the Ring holds at Covent 


Socrates, will be played as an epilogue.’ 
* 
IT IS a stage secret that Helen 
Hayes has The Merchant of Venice 
ready, or almost ready, for perform- 
ance, but the box-office returns for 
Victoria Regina on the road are the 
best argument against the immedi- 
ate offering of Shakespeare’s play. 
e 
EDITH EVANS, and Owen Nares 
are announced for the important 
parts in St. John Ervine’s new play, 
Robert’s Wife, to be seen in London. 
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Garden. But, ‘when we go farther afield 
we have to be careful.’ Nevertheless, 
however careful Sadler’s Wells must be, 
that does not prohibit experiment, and 
it is a part of the policy of the manage- 
ment to produce one new English work 
each year, besides several new produc- 
tions of old operas. This year Fidelio and 
Walkiire are going into the repertory, 
as well asa produc tion of Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni with settings by Rex Whistler. 














Herbert 





Albert Bassermann, one of the world’s great actors and now a resident of 
\ustria, as the Pope in Monsignores Grosse Stunde at the Reinhardt Theatre 
in Vienna. This play by Emmet Lavery is a sequel to The First Leg on. 





Lucas and Pritchard 





SUSAN AND GOD 

The Trexels gather for a family chat in one of the fine scenes of Rachel 
Crothers’ drama about fashionable fadisms, both spiritual and material. 
Miss Crothers, reappearing after a long absence, has done fine service with 
her new play toward giving the autumn season on Broadway some much 
needed brilliance. Part of the scintillation must be credited to Gertrude 
ILawrence’s virtuoso performance as a vain and worldly wife who dabbles in 
religion. Paul McGrath as the dipsomaniacal husband and Nancy kelly as 
their lonely, adolescent daughter give the star excellent support. 

















The Thanksgiving Season 


Broadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


2, om are two men whom I should like to meet again. I should like 
to buy them tickets for Susan and God. It would do them both so 
much good. One of them might learn to laugh even at the idle rich; the 
other might learn to laugh at himself, thinking he was laughing at the 
other fellow. Unfortunately I cannot identify either of them very 
clearly. One sat next to me at a performance of Dorothy Massingham’s 
and Murray Macdonald’s The Lake, in which Katharine Hepburn 
played a short season in New York some years ago. He was young and 
dark and very serious. His unrest during the performance indicated 
that he was not interested in the people or the story. As the curtain 
went down on the second act, his distaste for the situation was too 
much for him and, having no companion to talk to, he turned to me 
and said, ‘Why should anybody write a play about such people? Who 
in the world is interested in people who don’t work?’ It was obvious 
that he did not require an answer. The struggle between labor and 
capital was the theme of all the plays he wanted to see. 

The other man also came to the theatre alone, and sat next to me 
at Noel Coward’s Tonight at 8:30. He was quite a different type — 
middle-aged, graying hair, large and a little flabby, and having a very 
good time. He might have been a buyer for some middle-western hard- 
ware department, adding this jaunt to his expense account — and 
rightly, for the plays were putting him in a mood to match any sales- 
man in a trade the next morning. His enjoyment was effervescent 
when, near the end of Fumed Oak, the slatternly mother of the family 
was about to be deserted by her nondescript husband who, after years 
of submission, had finally roused himself, with the aid of drink, to the 
point of escape. His wife had used every argument to hold him, and 
failed. She tried a last one: ‘Think of Elsie — think of poor little 
Elsie.’ And the father, thinking of the sniveling and unattractive child, 
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said, ‘Poor little Elsie, my eye. I think Elsie’s awful!’ The house 
roared with laughter at this unexpected retort, but laughter and ap- 
plause were not enough response for the man in the next seat. Still 
clapping his hands wildly, he turned to me and said, ‘Ten million 
American fathers feel just like that.’ 

Now Susan and God may not be the best of the good and gracious 
plays that Rachel Crothers has, through many years, added to the 
theatre’s store, although at the moment, aided by Gertrude Lawrence’s 
inspired playing, it seems tc be. It centres about a family quite as idle 
as the families in The Lake: Barrie Trexel, a gentleman drunk; Susan 
Trexel, the silliest of gossiping, touring, fad-following women; Blos- 
som Trexel, a plain, bespectacled, tooth-braced, fat little girl, about 
little Elsie’s age and not much more attractive. The friends of the 
family — of the woman, chiefly, and of about her calibre — complete 
the dramatis personae. Susan and God is the story of how Susan Trexel, 
encountering the new confessional religion popular in Lady Wigham’s 
circle, sets out to relieve the dullness of her own existence by interfer- 
ing in the lives of her friends, in the hope of reforming them. She is 
baffled by her despairing husband’s unexpected belief in her spiritual 
awakening and, much against her desire, she is forced to give him the 
chance to redeem himself through her assumed faith in the new reli- 
gion. Serving their child together through a family summer thus 
thrust upon them, the miracle of redemption actually comes to pass. 

The play is all as nearly on the level of farce-comedy as it can be and 
still maintain such a situation. It fulfils what Mary Colum cails an 
essential of all fine comedy; it has some characters that you cannot 
laugh at, and it has certain moments in each character’s experience 
when you do not want to laugh. Yet except for a few moments at a 
time, it never bestrides the serious elements actual or implied, but 
keeps laughter bubbling over Susan’s folly and self-deception and the 
complications in which they involve her and her companions. In its 
surface aspects the story belongs entirely to these silly, idle people; 
it is their fatuity that we laugh at. But Rachel Crothers, with her 
theatre skill and her sense of the universal in the particular, is really 
writing a play about humility, integrity, service, whose fundamental 
idea belongs to every man, rich and poor, idle and worker alike. She is 
wise in making her protagonists such negligible folk, for if she had 
altered her story so as to tell it about our neighbors and our friends, 
we might not have laughed so gaily. When the curtain went down on 
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the united family, it was a surprise that some little girl, somewhere in 
the audience, did not rise to say, ‘Ten million and ten American 
daughters feel just like that!’ 

Miss Crothers has in her cast three players perfectly equipped to 
represent the Trexel family. Nancy Kelly as Blossom plays the whole 
of the daughter’s part, from ugly duckling to little swan, with equal 
integrity and not too much adolescent pathos or charm. Paul Mc- 
Grath, stepping into the role of Barrie Trexel on Osgood Perkins’ 
death after the opening-night performance, carried — in addition to 
the difficulties inherent in the part — the burden of outwitting the 
affectionate remembrance in which the theatre held Osgood Perkins. 
Mr. McGrath did this not only bravely but well, creating just enough 
sympathy for the weak and loving husband. The part of Susan Trexel 
was made for Gertrude Lawrence, and she knows it and revels in it. 
She flaunts the woman’s hypocrisy with such wit that she makes her 
true, she points up Susan’s emptiness until Susan becomes rich and 
full. There is not a trick of movement, gesture or inflection known to 
the comedienne that Miss Lawrence does not use to complete this 
entirely theatrical portrait, and the real figure comes to life under her 
hands. Miss Lawrence must be having a very good time. 


To Quito and Back, a play by Ben Hecht, produced by Philip Moel- 
ler for the Theatre Guild, should have been better than it is. Perhaps 
it would be more in keeping with the facts to say, ‘was a better play 
than it is’, for it seems in performance to give evidence of having been 
unsuccessfully rewritten and reorganized during rehearsals. It is either 
about a revolution in Ecuador or about a vacillating American novelist 
who makes his peace with life by a brave death. In a way it is about 
both of these subjects, which are, no doubt, intended to fuse into one 
story, but hold themselves stubbornly apart. Neither the story of a 
revolution that dies with a song on its lips, nor the story of the author 
who writes more commandingly than he lives has much novelty or 
force, but Ben Hecht can write good dialogue, can establish a situation 
and can make a scene move, and that is — generally speaking — 
enough to make what is called an adequate play. You do not expect 
much more, nowadays, from a dramatist who lives overlong in 
Hollywood. 

What makes To Quito and Back \ess than adequate is the play’s in- 
explicable casting or, given this particular cast, the fact that the direc- 
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tor could not establish a rhythm and a harmony between the actors. 
Sylvia Sidney, with her pleasant motion-picture ways and registered 
emotions, was quite all right as a choice for Lola Hobbs, the girl who 
runs away with a writer lacking the courage to face a divorce any 
closer than Ecuador to the gates of his home in New York. Alexander 
Sterns, the author, was no difficult assignment for Leslie Banks, an 
experienced and versatile player, nor was Mr. Banks more British in 
his manner than many of the so-called young ‘Englishmen from 
Detroit’ who are the idols of New York’s literary teas. So far, so good. 
But even Mr. Banks and Sylvia Sidney played with different speeds 
and at different distances from reality, and when you added Evelyn 
Varden as the Countess Rivadavia to their company, with her falsetto 
artificial comedy, you began to feel the sense of separation in method 
that is the disturbing element in many amateur performances. This 
was bad enough in a Guild production. Unfortunately for the play, 
Ben Hecht had created still another character — Zamiano, the ig- 
norant, romantic, brutal, idealistic head of a people’s rebellion — that 
had an innate vitality so powerful that it would have dominated any 
player, and that, assigned to Joseph Buloff, seemed to be lit every 
moment with a fire that not only kept his playing aflame but seemed 
to scorch all the others. They say that Buloff has played only one other 
small part since he came to the English-speaking stage from the Yid- 
dish theatre. There is nothing said anywhere about his being a dancer. 
Buloff may not know that he is a dancer, yet it is through the dancer’s 
free, expressive control of every part of his body, as much as with the 
actor’s capacity to translate ideas, that he interprets his part. Or per- 
haps he does know it; perhaps all those motives that move Zamiano 
without his understanding them, Buloff understands so well that he 
projects them perfectly over the footlights. Certainly it 1s a remark- 
able performance, one not to be missed. . . . But a director who be- 
lieves in type-casting should be careful that all of his actors play for 
type surfaces alone, for when a man as talented as Buloff not only 
looks like Zamiano but can feel and move and act like Zamiano, he can 
pull a play to pieces with as little effort as a people’s revolution can 
destroy the castle of the Countess Rivadavia. 


The Abbey Players do not work for surface values, but Katie 
Roche, the first play on the schedule of their New York season, showed 
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MADAME BOVARY. Constance Cummings has the role of the sentimental 
and misguided Emma in Benn W. Levy’s English adaptation of Gaston 
Baty’s dramatization of Flaubert’s novel. The sets Lee Simonson has de- 
signed for the Theatre Guild production use motifs from French provincial 
life and combine authenticity and grace. M. Baty’s own presentation of the 
play still holds the Paris stage after a long and successful run. 








Kahle Amsterdam 





THE JOOSS BALLET has won fresh acclaim this year with The Seven 
Heroes. Based on a Grimm fairy-tale and costumed by Hein Heckroth, this 
new comic ballet has a musical score artfully adapted by Fritz Cohen from 
the melodies of Purcell. In no other Jooss production has there been such 
rapid story-telling by dance movement, grouping and rhythmic gesture. 
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how even this harmonious group could strike a snag with a play 
whose depths were not clarified by the playwright. It is easy enough to 
see why the Abbey, always active in search of new playwrights, should 
favor the work of Teresa Deevy. Whatever she may lack in the talent 
for building a play — and her lacks are many — Teresa Deevy has a 
touch of genius in the creation of character. She showed it in Annie 
Kinsella, the untamed heroine in The King of Spain’s Daughter, and 
she shows it again in Katie Roche, on much the same slight theme of 
a woman with more poetry in her soul than marriage can satisfy. Un- 
fortunately a single fine portrait is not enough to give to an audience 
for a whole evening in the theatre, even with Eileen Crowe to make the 
portrait live. Nor is it enough for other actors to go on, and the most 
experienced of the Abbey Players floundered badly in Katie Roche, 
which must be accounted a failure in performance. With Lennox 
Robinson’s The Far-Off Hills the group struck their familiar stride, 
but that is another story. 


When the box-office at the Alvin Theatre opened for the advance 
sale of I’d Rather Be Right, and the window went up at the Shubert 
for ‘The Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne production of Amphitryon 
38” there was a quick turn in the business of the theatre. No slump on 
the stock exchange, no fear of a new depression, no pre-election ex- 
citement, could hide the fact that there was an audience with money 
to pay for tickets when something came along that the audience 
wanted to see. In the case of both the musical comedy and Amphit- 
ryon 38, the ticket buyers knew pretty well what that was; for 4m- 
phitryon, besides its long French run, had played a short advance 
season in San Francisco in the spring (perhaps as a first step in the 
effort to make San Francisco a major producing centre), and J’d 
Rather Be Right opened some weeks ago in Boston to the blare of 
trumpets and the pounding of drums. They knew that in the musical 
comedy George Kaufman, Moss Hart and Richard Rodgers had 
joined their skills in lampooning current-day politics and politicians, 
that George M. Cohan impersonated the President of the United 
States who, with the other characters, was boldly called by name, 
and that to both authors and players the New Deal was no longer as 
sacred as young love, but was something to laugh at, or with, accord- 
ing to your choice. That was enough for the line at the box-office. 
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Amphitryon, the other line knew, would show the Lunts at the top 
of their form, which is the top of theatre artifice. Giraudoux’s play 
about Jupiter’s visit to the earth on one of his lover’s escapades — 
this time with the virtuous Alkmena, devoted wife of Amphitryon, 
as the goal of his ambitions — told a story so familiar in legend and 
literature that Giraudoux called it 4mphitryon 38, the thirty-eighth 
telling of the tale. But the age of the story did not matter to those who 
wanted to see the Lunts with the excellent company they had as- 
sembled — Richard Whorf, Sydney Greenstreet, George Meader 
and others. They were interested in brilliant acting and in an alluring 
farce (translated by S. N. Behrman), and they were rewarded accord- 
ing to their desires. Farce is not usually the form to which thoughtful 
playwrights turn to express their ideas, and Jean Giraudoux is wise, 
imaginative and French. Which means that 4mphitryon 38 has, in 
addition to the fun that arises from the development of its farcical 
situation, a sort of second level of rich entertainment in the treat- 
ment of character, in the bits of philosophic humor, in the lavish 
flow of words. 

Lee Simonson set the stage most auspiciously for this frolic of 
gods and men in a heavenly blue and white, with the Greek lines 
thinned out, like the story, and with good acting spaces. There was 
hardly a moment when Lynn Fontanne or Alfred Lunt, or both, were 
not on the stage. And always, whether playing together or playing 
with the other members of their company, they were infectiously gay 
and spirited — keeping the play high up in the clouds of fantasy — 
where it belonged, but always with an inner eye on Giraudoux, to 
give full value to his accents on character and incident. But actually 
what was most important in Amphitryon 38 was how nearly these 
player-producers had achieved what they were after in the pro- 
duction. And what that was, Mr. Eustis tells, elsewhere in this issue, 
in his account of the play in rehearsal. 


In an unexpected way, J’d Rather Be Right also carries something 
of a French tradition. Not the tradition of the playhouse to which 
Amphitryon 38 belongs, nor of any playhouse, for that matter, but of 
those political cabarets in which for years a strictly limited group of 
brilliant actor-journalists made their caustic comments on govern- 
ment and society, without fear of being taken to task either for their 
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THE FAR-OFF HILLS 


The Abbey Players, a company long synonymous with fine acting, have ful 
filled every expectation of New York theatregoers in their jolly presentation 
of Lennox Robinson’s little co medy. Perfectly pitted against each other, 
the players enjoy three acts of homely and high-spirited Irish intrigue as 
much as the audience does. They speed the play to a rollicking close in a tea 
table scene that blends individual acting into a finely unified performance. 
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CAESAR 


The spotlight and the flagpole, two symbols of dictatorship, dominate the 
stage set Samuel Leve has prepared for the new presentation of Fulius 
Caesar by New York’s Mercury Theatre. Subtitling it ‘The Death of a 
Dictator’, the production stresses the contemporary social implications 
of the play. Mr. Leve, who received his training at Yale, has already con- 
tributed some forceful sets to the Federal Theatre Project, and his note- 
books are well-stocked with imaginative innovations in scene design. 
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opinion or the mode of their expression. J’d Rather Be Right — in 
spite of the chorus and the dancers and the cast of characters that 
belong to any musical comedy — is much closer to the French form 
of personal comment — with George M. Cohan speaking for the 
authors — than it is to the more frolicsome and less deeply satirical 
Of Thee I Sing, or even the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. They say that 
Paris today has lost those outposts of free speech, as they have been lost 
over most of the world, and George Cohan’s last harangue — to the 
effect that whatever is wrong with America today, it remains one of 
the few places where you can say what you think — is something more 
than a tag for J’d Rather Be Right. Americans like the chance to 
laugh aloud at the errors and stupidities of government and the 
vanities and hypocrisies of the men who run it, but they want to be 
sure that it is recorded somewhere that this disapproval is all in the 
family, and that they would rather, at the moment, belong to this 
family than to any other. 

In the choice of George M. Cohan, the producers took the one man 
in the theatrical profession whose kindliness toward the whole world 
is so assured, and for whom all kinds and classes of men have such 
real affection, that nothing he says or does on the stage can be in- 
terpreted as deeply ill-natured, even when he speaks the words of 
other men and not his own. Every sally in I'd Rather Be Right is 
greeted with laughter and applause — spontaneous, general and 
hearty — and it is sometimes a little difficult to decide how much of 
it belongs to the authors and how much to the actor. Nor does that 
really matter, for the whole first act of J’d Rather Be Right is full of 
laughter. It is devoted to the President’s problem of balancing the 
budget so that business may be restored and two very nice young 
people can afford to get married. The President, battling with such 
expenditures as a hundred and fifty million dollars for a battleship or 
two, and twenty-five cents for ice cream for the young people, finds 
himself in an exceedingly difficult situation, especially since he is 
confronted with stubborn opposition in his cabinet and the eternal 
suspicious watchfulness of ‘the nine old men’. But he, or George M. 
Cohan, greets every problem with the familiar smile, or a fireside chat, 
and all goes well till the first curtain falls. The second act, it must be 
said, is woefully thin, with only one good stunt to recommend it — a 
scene in which the Italian owner of a merry-go-round which is not 
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making money, and his employee who wants higher wages, confront 
the President with their dilemma, and he tries to solve it through the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act which he does not entirely understand. 
This is almost as good as the best of the old vaudeville acts and is 
skilfully played by Joseph Macaulay and Joe Verdi. 

The music and lyrics for J’d Rather Be Right, by Richard Rodgers 
and Lorenz Hart, are amiable and pleasant. But, as a show, J’d Rather 
Be Right belongs less to the makers than to the Government of the 
United States on the left hand, and George M. Cohan on the right. 


P.S. The presses are waiting; the opening of Golden Boy comes one 
day too late to say more of it now than that it is far more mature, 
dramatic and skilfully made than Clifford Odets’ earlier plays and 
that it shows the Group Theatre hopefully on the road to new achieve- 
ment in acting and production. Reviewed next month. 


Other New Plays Tom Squire 
With The Far-Off Hills the Abbey Players have again shown that a 
slight but sincere comedy can be transformed by enthusiasm and 
skilful acting into a major event. Lennox Robinson has written better 
plays but never a more amusing one. He has packed it full of clear-cut 
characters with wits as sharp as their tongues, hilarious situations 
and a dialogue that skips and frolics clear up to the final curtain 
without the least sign of fatigue. No extraneous decorations apolo- 
gize for the smallness of the plot. A high-minded and high-handed 
young lady, who has been dulling everybody’s gaiety with her devotion 
to family and Church, falls in love and decides to go in for some 
gaiety herself. That is all, but it is enough for as jolly an evening as 
the theatre can be asked to offer. If the author had a good time writ- 
ing the play, the Abbey Company certainly had an enjoyable one 
acting it. Each person was so perfectly adjusted to his role that energy 
usually spent in overacting the separate parts could be used in tying 
them into a unified whole. Gone were the excessive seriousness and 
deference to tradition that dimmed the recent production of The 
Plough and the Stars. In their place came a spontaneity and good 
humor that quickly reestablished the Abbey Players’ famous reputa- 
tion. 

Many Mansions, furnished, too, with energy but eager to misuse 
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it, must have exhausted the stage-hands as much as it did the audi- 
ence. Through fifteen elaborate candid camera scenes, and few of 
them duplicates, it unraveled the progress of a stubborn and weari- 
some youth into the ministry and out again. Since the young man 
behaved from the very first moment as though born deaf to common 
sense, and seemed predestined to failure in any occupation he might 
choose, the play’s message need not be taken too much to heart by 
theatregoers, the Church or youths trying to pick an occupation. 
Vigor and juvenile ecstasy, which were supposed to atone for spoiled- 
ness and gullibility, couldn’t quite put over the drama’s well-inten- 
tioned indictments of modern religious practices. The actors were 
partly accountable, for they brought to their roles much too much of 
whatever they required. The Goodmans were more to blame. Well- 
equipped dramatists, they let a good, but dangerous, idea shove them 
into slipshod writing, stereotyped characterizations and clumsy 
nagging. It was Seth Arnold’s light but deadly caricature of the fun- 
damentalist clergyman that did most to drive home the point of the 
play. 

Against this and beside The Far-Off Hills must be set the viva- 
cious performance of 4s You Like It by the Surry Players. Loveliest 
of Shakespeare’s comedies and the most abused, it reappeared out 
of the clouds fresh and untarnished. The summer-theatre whimsicality 
and out-of-doors ecstasy with which the Surry Players interpreted it 
would have been fatal to many another play, but in this one they 
made the breathless doings in the forest of Arden extremely convinc- 
ing. There was no bad acting in the performance, and a great deal of 
good. Katherine Emery and Anne Revere, both of whom played 
with distinction in The Children’s Hour, valiantly treated Rosalind 
and Celia as characters endowed with other qualities than silliness. 
Miss Emery seemed never to have heard that Rosalinds traditionally 
strut a fine figure and push the rest of the cast off the stage as non- 
essential. 4s You Like It is a dangerous play, and the Surry Players 
brought to it just the amount of vigor to save it from prettiness and 
dullness without turning it into an effusion of over-active and wide- 
eyed adolescence. Nor did they forget, as they put meaning into their 
lines, that it contains some of English literature’s finest poetry. 


to 
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The Scene in Europe 


People’s Theatre 


ASHLEY DUKES 


Sues Pygmalion at the Old Vic, exhaling its humors of 1912 before 
a popular audience, set me thinking how much the conception of 
people’s theatre has changed since that time. In a quarter-century the 
people have been offered almost every kind of stage from classical to 
revolutionary, from religious to atheist, from anarchist to totalitarian, 
even from modern poetic drama to living newspaper; and although 
certainty is proclaimed in many quarters, we are still in doubt of what 
the people really want. Do they in fact want anything except the 
screen, the one form of popular theatre that exists outside the cities; 
and is not the popular stage of the cities being forced upon them? 
Clearly the appeal to the masses is no more disinterested on the Left 
than on the Right, and the notion of giving the people good plays and 
letting them enjoy themselves is now the antiquated heresy of a few 
liberal thinkers. Nevertheless we find that the most vigorous writers 
for the stage, Shaw and Priestley and O’Neill and Odets, to name a few 
at random, want to address the people through their drama; while the 
generation of playwrights of whom Maugham is the type, having no 
longer a sophisticated audience such as they would desire, tend to 
cease writing altogether. 

The change in England alone is notable enough. When Pygmalion 
was written our Old Vic across the Thames was already in being, play- 
ing Shakespeare none too well but satisfying a conscious need for 
education and entertainment. A few stones’ throw away, melodrama 
still flourished at the Surrey Theatre and the Elephant-and-Castle. 
‘“Transpontine drama’, the dwellers on the north bank of the Thames 
were accustomed patronizingly to call it. The vaudeville theatre or 
music-hall, thanks to a whole generation of famous comedians, was at 
the height of its popularity. The West End of ordinary theatre tradi- 
tion was the West End and kept to itself, performing the plays of 
Pinero and Sutro, and behaving generally with a social discretion like 
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that of country-house dwellers who never intrude on the parlor of the 
village inn. 

Nobody spoke of a National Theatre outside the limited circle in- 
fluenced by Archer and Granville-Barker; but everybody agreed that 
a people’s theatre was proper and desirable, and many good citizens 
were ready to back their opinion by subscribing to its foundation and 
endowment. The idea that such a theatre could be politically disturb- 
ing was not yet formulated. Few would have prophesied that the dram- 
atists of the Old Vic could ever include Shaw, an Irish dourgeois 
whose reputation had been made among the English West-Enders. 
By general consent, the stage of such a theatre was intended for the 
masterpieces of our dramatic literature, otherwise unprofitable or un- 
performed; and especially for the plays of Shakespeare because the 
public already knew his name. Such was the beginning of a modern 
people’s theatre in a country rich in dramatic tradition but devoid of 
dramatic legend and folklore. And it is noteworthy that although this 
quarter-century has seen many sporadic attempts to found another 
kind of people’s theatre in England, ranging from Sunday communist 
enterprises to trade-union-subsidized performances of dramas based 
upon industrial history, nothing particular has come of them, and the 
Old Vic, complete with buns and coffee and presided over by Miss 
Lilian Baylis, remains without a rival in the popular field. So far in- 
deed without a rival that people who never go to it write to the Times 
to ask why, when the Old Vic exists, we should bother to think of a 
National Theatre at all. 

In Ireland, again, where a people’s theatre had been created by the 
united efforts of W. B. Yeats and Lady Gregory, only to encounter 
showers of physical turnips when it presented a play by Synge, the 
Abbey gradually grew traditional and respectable in its own way. 
It missed a second and great opportunity of living by the plays of Sean 
O’Casey, which are plays for a people’s theatre if any ever were. That 
gave the Dublin Gate Theatre (under Lord Longford) the chance to 
lay claim to popularity, and to some extent the claim has been justi- 
fied. But in Ireland the idea of the people is so confused with that of 
the nation, and economic issues are so confused with religion and 
romance, that it is hard to look through the mists. Essentially, here is 
probably the most genuine people’s theatre in the world, because the 
people itself is homogeneous and the notion of the classless society 
is not economic but instinctive. Everybody knows that an Irish aristo- 
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crat is a better democrat than any Nazi; and an Irish poet writing of 
his own people has written in The Playboy a work of our time that has 
enduring qualities. If Moscow or Berlin overran the world, they could 
never overrun Dublin. Let us take Ireland, for once, as example of 
what survives and deserves survival in the creation of the popular 
stage. And we could all do worse than emigrate there when the catas- 
trophe of the opposing European ideologies overwhelms us. 

In Middle Europe, where the word Vo/k is of almost religious sig- 
nificance, it was to be expected that the Vo/kstheater (generally no 
more than a house for popular melodrama), the Vo/ksoper (a house for 
the popular performance of opera), and the Vo/ksbiihne (a stage for 
social drama in the post-Ibsen tradition) should play their important 
part in the scheme of life. The first and second of these maintain their 
position through all political vicissitudes, and in fact reproduce pretty 
well the conditions of the Old Vic and Sadlers’ Wells in London, except 
that being supported by subventions from the State or municipality 
they are relieved from regular public begging. The theatres of which 
the Berlin Volksbiihne was formerly a type are in a very different posi- 
tion. At one time the platforms of the post-War revolutionary drama- 
tists and homes of experiment in stagecraft and production, they have 
now become the exponents of popular art as understood by the Minis- 
try of Propaganda. The change of title of the Berlin Vo/ksbiihne to the 
Theater am Horst Wessel Platz is typical in this respect. The more re- 
spectable classics occupy its stage, provided they do not, like one or 
two of Schiller’s classics, invoke in some rash moment the name of 
liberty of thought. If no other dramatic material were forthcoming, 
these theatres would readily descend to the level of the Singspielhaus 
where folk-songs are bellowed to the accompaniment of dialect humor, 
backslapping and pots of beer. Some of them in the provinces have al- 
ready reached this level, others maintain a certain standard of cultural 
effort and try to interpret new popular dramas based upon Aryan 
history and legend. The latter in turn find their most congenial 
atmosphere in the huge open-air theatres formed of terraces of con- 
crete and built in the Greek fashion on hillsides near the larger towns. 
These are the true homes of Nazi drama because they lend them- 
selves, more than any normal stage, to march and countermarch and 
declamation. 

And still, in a country like Austria, the older style of people’s the- 
atre amiably persists. Far back in the nineteenth century, in the out- 
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skirts of Vienna, families of poor actors erected their booths and en- 
closures in meadows after the hay-harvest, and tried their luck with 
improvised plays in which the plot was narrated to the company an 
hour before the performance, just in time for them to get into the need- 
ful costume and take the stage. An audience assembled by word-of- 
mouth advertisement (for few of these companies could afford the 
luxury of printed playbills) paid various sums from a nickel to fifteen 
cents to sit on wooden benches and enjoy a full three hours of enter- 
tainment. The orchestra, an essential element, consisted of concertina 
and zither. The name by which these productions are known, Stegreif- 
stiicke, is also applied in theatre history to the plays of the commedia 
dell’ arte; but nothing so sophisticated as a revival of Italian Comedy 
was ever contemplated by the Austrian companies. Most of them, 
probably, had never heard of Harlequin, and nothing could be further 
from their thoughts than bringing their audience into the dramatic 
picture; all they were concerned with was melodrama in its original 
sense of strong dramatic action varied by song and music. What is 
surprising is that these open-air theatres have survived war and revo- 
lution and flourish to-day — I am told that at least twenty of them 
were operating last summer and contrived to extract from the public 
roughly a dollar a night for each member of the cast, the standard 
rate of salary. Considered individually this seems meagre, but as the 
acting families consist of as many as six or eight people, the joint 
result may suffice. 

This is not the place to write of Russia, where every theatre is 
declared the people’s and every actor of note bears the rank of ‘peo- 
ple’s artist’; for Russia as much as Germany or Italy imposes the 
popular creed from above. Nor is it the place to discuss enterprises like 
the Federal Theatre Project which arise from deliberate economic 
planning within a trade or profession, and then acquire a special char- 
acter under the influence of artists directing their policy. The kind of 
people’s theatre we are considering is a spontaneous growth in a not 
too highly organized national life — or otherwise a spontaneous at- 
tempt to reform the Court and middle-class theatre which has come 
down to us from the centuries and stamps its impression so positively 
upon everything theatrical, from architecture and scene to playing 
and playwriting. In this sense any village performance of a religious 
— or any fit-up dramatic evening in a socialist Maison du 

Peuple, has more significance than any creation of a Ministry of Prop- 
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aganda. So also has the amateur dramatic movement in general, 
which is receiving more than its due share of flattery at the present 
time, but may one day prove to deserve it. 

These not entirely random reflections, as I say, arise at the Old 
Vic, where Shaw opens the season and a Cockney audience laughs at a 
play about a Cockney flower-girl who is turned into a Society beauty 
by the phonetic teaching of a professor. Not the least of the audience’s 
satisfaction lies in the knowledge that the flower-girl is a real West- 
End star, Diana Wynyard; and she justifies herself with the people by 
a laughing, simple and sincere performance, where some of her more 
highbrow colleagues fall down badly. At the same time one has no 
impression that Shaw is a permanent addition to the Old Vic reper- 
tory; he lacks the classical line, and even the ease with which he 
arouses laughter is against him. The popular audience likes to laugh 
well even more than it likes to laugh easily. Pygmalion remains 
essentially a play for Mrs. Pat, the sophisticated and the well-to-do 
of last generation. 

Priestley may be a likelier dramatist for the people’s theatre of 
the coming years, for with all his sturdy adherence to realistic con- 
vention and middle-class setting, he presents the problems of a class- 
less society and deals with universal things. His J Have Been Here Be- 
fore (Royalty), stating in another way the dramatic situation of Time 
and the Conways (Duchess), raises simple but important issues of 
human conduct and in fact owes all its strength to being a morality 
play. It is true that a shrewd presentation of the modern time-theory, 
made by a German professor who knows the future of the other 
characters because for him it represents their past, surrounds the 
action with an atmosphere of portent and mystery; but that is only 
a device for fixing our attention on the real problem of what the people 
ought to do, and engaging our sympathy for the honest solution they 
find. The moral is plain enough — that man is master of his fate. Given 
the same subject, this same truth or heresy (as you choose to regard it) 
might be derived from quite a different treatment, for instance from 
conception in terms of poetic drama; but the author does not attempt 
anything beyond his power or inclination and therein lies his strength. 
And having the ear of the public as no dramatist has had it for a gen- 
eration, he has full opportunity to make his wisdom understood. 
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MADAME INYOKA, BY MALVINA HOFFMAN 


Malvina Hoffman is largely responsible for the organization of the ‘Dance 
International 1900-1937’, which will open in Rockefeller Center, New York 
City, on November 29. The exhibition will continue for five weeks and will 
include an elaborate est of painting, sculpture, stage design, photog 
raphy and literature having to do with the dance, as well as lectures by dis- 
tinguished critics and fifteen afternoon recitals in the Rainbow Room by 
dance interpreters from the different nations of the world. Radio City Music 
Hall will prepare a great pageant glorifying the Art of the Dance and the 
National Broadcasting Company will broadcast the events. Besides encour- 
aging friendly competition in art, the purpose of the plan is to draw different 
countries together i in harmony of thought and interest through the stressing 
of universal impulses and principles unde rlying all artistic expression. 








Bouchard 








DORIS HUMPHREY, CHARLES WEIDMAN AND JOSE LIMON 


The ‘Dance International” is planning to sponsor two \merican dance per- 
formances at the Center Theatre in New York in connection with the exhibi- 
tion. One program will be devoted to the modern dance and the other to 
the ballet. The modern dance groups include Martha Graham and dance 
group, Hanya Holm and group, Doris Humphrey and concert group, Charles 
Weidman, Tamaris and Anna Sokolow with their respective companies. 





























THE BALLET CARAVAN 


Eugene Loring arranged the choreography for the delightful ballet entitled 
Harlequin for President. Ballet performances of the ‘Dance International’ 
have been set for the evenings of December 12 and January 2. The American 
Ballet, the Littlefield Ballet, the Ballet Caravan, the Mordkin Ballet and 
Ruth Page’s Chicago Opera Ballet have been invited to share the program. 
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AMPHITRYON 38 


Candid camera shots of the 
Theatre Guild’s second pro- 
duction of the season show 
Richard Whorf, Alfred Lunt, 
Lynn Fontanne and Barry 
Thomson rehearsing with much 
seriousness an important scene 
of the play. Below, Mr. Lunt 
discusses a ticklish bit of text 
with the stage manager and 
soothes Alkmena’s sad heart. 











A Play in the Making 


The Lunts Rehearse Amphitryon 38 


MORTON EUSTIS 


A" RIGHT. Let’s get going!’ It is Alfred Lunt speaking. The scene 
is the stage of the Shubert Theatre one afternoon early in 
October. The occasion, the first rehearsal of the ‘Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne production’ of Jean Giraudoux’s Amphitryon 38 after 
the West-Coast try-out three months earlier. 

A cold, white light from the first border strip overhead illumines 
a semi-circle of straight-backed chairs facing the auditorium. In 
front of the footlights, centre stage, are a table strewn with papers, 
two or three more chairs. Right and left, at each corner of the pro- 
scenium, is a single chair, its back to the empty theatre which fades 
into a black void beyond the first rows of orchestra seats. The scenery 
for Babes in Arms, playing in the theatre, is stacked against the grey 
brick walls of the stage house. Stage left, their faces standing out in 
pale relief in the light of a single bulb above the entrance, a group of 
people are gathered, exchanging the usual badinage of friends re- 
united after a summer. 

At Lunt’s informal command, the group disperses; individuals 
assume their identities as actors or technicians, and the human ma- 
chine that is in ten days’ time to resume its collective role as 4mphit- 
ryon 38 begins to ‘get going’. Lynn Fontanne, who is wearing a black 
silk dress, a hat with a wide brim, walks across the stage with Lunt, 
reading to him a few lines from her ‘sides’. ‘It’s better, don’t you 
think?’ The actors take their places in the semi-circle of chairs. 
Bretaigne Windust, who is staging the play, sits at the table with 
two assistants. The prompter and the stage manager, each with a 
script, occupy the chairs at either side of the stage. Lunt and Richard 
Whorf, who play the first scene together as Jupiter and Mercury, pull 
forward two chairs centre stage, turn them round and sit straddling 
them, facing the non-existent audience. Miss Fontanne puts on a pair 
of blue-rimmed spectacles and watches from one side. Lunt nudges 
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Whorf, makes a jest that has no connection with his role. The whole 
company laughs. Then Jupiter and Mercury, their chins resting on 
the backs of their chairs, look down from their celestial abode to the 
earth — ‘The only star that smells like an animal’ — They dis- 
course, in witty and Rabelaisian tenor, on the art of love as humans 
practise it, and connive for Jupiter, in the guise of the mortal Amphit- 
ryon, to descend to Thebes and make love to Amphitryon’s wife, 
Alkmena. 

The ‘run-through’ of Amphitryon, now being staged, is obviously 
quite different from an ordinary first rehearsal. The actors have al- 
ready acted the play before audiences in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. They are meeting to reassemble and restage a pattern of 
production that is, in the main, already set. Changes will be made 
of course; scenes and lines that didn’t go over will be reshaped. But 
the most arduous business of rehearsal, the long and infinitely com- 
plicated process of creating a play out of a dramatist’s script, is already 
a thing of the past. 

The play, when it opened, was much too long. S. N. Behrman, in 
translating and adapting the French original, had already compressed 
the text considerably. (Translations from the French, if they are to 
approximate the French meaning, always have to be pared down, a 
word made to do the work of a phrase, French speech is so much faster, 
more musical than English.) But it needed more than an hour’s 
further pruning. The principal object of today’s run-through, then, is 
to let the actors listen to the new arrangement, to let everyone con- 
cerned decide in the light of past experience and present observation 
what parts still need elision or revision. The main emphasis is on the 
scenes and lines that did not, or do not, jell; on the play’s weakness 
rather than its strength. 

Lunt and Whorf speak their lines hurriedly at first, in low tones and 
without any dramatic emphasis. ‘It always takes time,’ Miss Fontanne 
explains, ‘for actors to get back into the theatre after a holiday. One 
of the greatest thrills of a first rehearsal, in fact, is the exhilaration 
that comes from suddenly hearing your voice expand to twice its 
normal volume, the words springing from a source completely un- 
tapped in everyday conversation.’ But gradually they work into the 
scene. Jupiter orders ‘a special cloud’ to conceal them as they speed 
towards the earth, and the scene ends in laughter as Lunt makes an 
impromptu gesture which almost dislodges Whorf’s chin from the 
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back of his chair. (In the play, the actors appear to be suspended in 
the middle of a cloud and only their heads and arms are visible; hence 
their positions.) 

Sydney Greenstreet (the trumpeter), George Meader (Sosie, 
Amphitryon’s servant) and Alan Hewitt (the Warrior) go into Scene 
Two. Greenstreet is blowing his trumpet (a cane) to celebrate peace 
on earth, when Hewitt, very martial in the armor of a grey flannel suit, 
and brandishing a broom for a spear, stalks on to announce that 
Thebes is at war. He runs off, calling the Thebans to arms. 
“You’ve got to hold that spear close to your side when you make 
that turn,’ Windust admonishes him. “Otherwise you'll brain Sydney 
or the scenery.’ ‘I don’t know which would be worse,’ Lunt adds. 

Miss Fontanne rises, strolls back stage and makes her entrance. 
Perhaps because she thinks the rehearsal has been a little casual so 
far, Miss Fontanne plays the scene in which she bids her husband 
farewell with an actor’s full equipment. The effect on the other players 
is electric. They stop whispering, reading their lines, pacing up and 
down, and watch in silence. The lights seem to dim, the scenery to 
rise into place. Amphitryon is no longer in a brown suit. As Alkmena 
embraces him, you can almost see and feel, as she does, the armor 
that encases him. (Miss Fontanne, in stroking him, keeps her hands 
a fraction of an inch from his body and follows, in pantomime, the 
curve of his armor.) The scene drops, with an audible thud, as Jupiter 
— ‘forgetting the law of gravity’ and his lines — strides on. Lunt 
repeats his entrance, and, catching the tempo Miss Fontanne. has 
injected into the performance, plays with great gusto the scene in 
which Mercury transforms him into a mortal. Miss Fontanne walks 
up and down back stage. Lunt hesitates. ‘I think that line’s too long. 
Why not just cut it all out?’ “Not all of it, Alfred, just the first half’ 
— Miss Fontanne never even looks up. ‘O. K.’; he tries it again. A 
few speeches further on he again mixes up his lines. “What version 
are we playing!’ Despite the interpolations, the scene has pace and 
humor. And when Lunt stands outside Alkmena’s bedroom window (a 
row of chairs) and pleads to be admitted, it is not difficult to forget 
that he is wearing a double-breasted blue suit and that Miss Fontanne 
is, unromantically, chewing gum. 

Refused admittance as a man, and accepting Mercury’s sage ad- 
vice, Jupiter tries again, this time as Alkmena’s husband. Miss Fon- 
tanne interrupts the action: ‘Can’t you change all that to just “Very 
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well”? That’s really all it amounts to in French.’ Lunt does not agree: 
“Behrman had a very good reason for emphasizing the speech.’ ‘O. K.’ 
Jupiter and Alkmena take the solemn oath of marital fealty — Jupiter 
with his fingers crossed — and he gains admittance to her chamber. 

The curtain, metaphorically, descends on Act One. Lunt strolls up 
to the footlights: ‘Isn’t this an amazing play? It’s like no play I’ve 
ever acted in before. It’s as much of a farce as Room Service. Yet it’s 
got a quality, something like a Gauguin picture that you see for the 
first time. No, not that. You can’t quite put your finger on it. I don’t 
know if it will go over. How can you tell? It’s poetic, profound. You 
can’t ever set the laughs.’ 

Mercury recites the soliloquy that opens Act Two. (Never before 
has the master of the gods tarried so long in the arms of a mortal 
woman.) The cast wanders round. Whorf slips up several times 
in his lines. “It’s so impossible,’ Miss Fontanne points out, ‘with nine 
different versions of the play floating in our minds to remember what 
lines we are supposed to speak. Try it as Berrie (Behrman) wrote it 
for the Los Angeles opening, Dicky. No, that didn’t go, did it? .. . 
I know. The third night in San Francisco. That was much better.’ 

Now it is the Lunts’ “big scene’. The company strolls down into 
the orchestra to watch. Miss Fontanne sits on a chair, her feet up on a 
bench. Jupiter crosses in front of her and she gives him a smart 
tap with her hand. Laughter from the cast greets this bit of business, 
which is new. Lunt sits facing her during the dialogue which follows; 
then he gets up, goes over left stage, crosses back. ‘No, I crossed too 
soon.’ He repeats the manoeuvre. . . . “Change the order of that 
speech, Alfred, so that you’ll cross before you speak instead of after, 
the way we tried it last night at home.’ The scene runs on. The Lunts 
are playing faultlessly; they obviously relish both the scene and the 
laughter it evokes. As Miss Fontanne is darning a hole in Jupiter’s 
sock (she does it so expertly, in pantomime, that the needle and thread 
seem to materialize out of thin air) she breaks the scene: ‘That’s 
wrong, that speech. I must say something much simpler, something 
direct like “Do let’s”, only that’s too modern.’ ‘What about: “Swing 
it’ ?’ Lunt suggests. A tentative compromise, until Behrman is 
consulted, is reached in the word ‘Proceed’ and a delightful high 
comedy scene closes on appreciative comment as Alkmena exits 
to do her marketing. 

Mercury enters and chides Jupiter: “Jupiter, you have the naivete 
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of a super-man.’ “Cut that line,’ Miss Fontanne calls sharply from 
the wings. ‘Thank God!’ Whorf says, ‘I’ve always hated it.’ Soon 
comes the part that has never jelled since the play opened, the Leda 
scene. Behrman has revised it. ‘But there’s still something wrong. 
It’s all there, but it’s got to be pulled together, rearranged,’ Miss 
Fontanne declares. ‘Anyway, let’s run through it.’ 

Edith King, in a blue silk dress, with a brown fur round her neck, 
makes her entrance as Queen Leda. “Wait a minute,’ Lunt says. 
“We've got to get Berrie to write in a line before Edith comes on so 
that the audience will know, positively, that she was the girl whom 
Jupiter loved as a swan.’ ‘Everybody’ll know that anyway,’ someone 
calls out. ‘Audiences don’t know anything that a playwright doesn’t 
tell them,’ Lunt responds. . . . ‘I knew a woman who was named 
Leda and had never heard the legend of the swan,’ Miss Fontanne 
volunteers. 

Although the situation has obvious dramatic possibilities and some 
of the lines are amusing, the scene, unquestionably, does not jell yet. 
Miss Fontanne and Miss King analyze it at some length. Lunt makes 
suggestions about the staging. He reads Leda’s line, crosses on a new 
beat. Then where Leda describes her affair with Jupiter: ‘Up to a cer- 
tain point, he was like a cloudburst, a gust of swans,’ etc., the accent 
is wrong. ‘The first part should be stressed, not the last. “Up to a 
certain point’’ — gesture — then, on a descending scale, as memory 
is obliterated by the tempestuousness of the god’s appeal, “He was 
like a cloudburst,” etc. Oh, let’s leave this scene now. It’s very 
bad. It’s got to be completely rearranged.’ 

They go into the last act, where Jupiter confronts the husband 
and wife and Amphitryon defies him. (The intermediate scene is being 
re-written, and is not ready yet.) “This scene is too complicated,’ 
Lunt says. ‘Let’s try ad lib-ing it, Lynn, and see what happens. 
Windy, take this down.’ Lunt and Fontanne make up their lines as 
they go along. Although the result is rough, ‘It’s the right idea, 
anyway, as Windust puts it. “We'll give it to Behrman this way and 
let him work it out.’ 

At this moment, Behrman arrives with the new scene. There are 
only two scripts. All the cast clusters around Greenstreet and Meader 
as they read their parts. ‘That’s much better, Berrie,’ Lunt says. 
‘Much more philosophical, much more style.’ 

For Behrman’s benefit, they run through the scene they have just 
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fabricated, to show him how they think the lines might be filled in 
— ‘It was all in the French, anyway’ — and then, hurriedly, they 
rehearse the last scene to show him where they have made cuts and 
changes, where further work still needs to be done. Lunt comes to a 
phrase: ‘‘‘I know your strategies” .. . I hate that word, strategies, 
Berrie. I can never remember it.’ ‘That’s not the word’s fault, Al- 
fred,’ Miss Fontanne says. . . . ‘Oh well, it will come.’ 

The run-through is over. “Tomorrow, eleven o’clock, and tonight, 
at the Guild, for the Leda scene and the Third Act.’ 


It is noon, three days later. The Lunts have finished rehearsing 
a scene. It seems to have gone badly, for both of them look tired, 
discouraged. They sit silently on a bench. The cast wanders about in 
the wings. Every one seems tense and on edge. ‘It’s been a perfectly 
terrible rehearsal,’ Whorf says. “Everything’s gone wrong. I don’t 
know how we'll ever get it fixed in time to open in Baltimore in 
five days.’ 

‘Let’s try it again,’ says Lunt, standing, the picture of dejection. 
They go through it listlessly. ‘It’s smoother, but there’s something 
gone out of it.” ‘Where’s Behrman?’ Miss Fontanne asks. Behrman 
cannot be found. He was expected at the theatre that morning. No 
one knows where he is. Lunt sits down again, eying the script grimly. 
There is silence for several moments. Then Lunt stands: ‘Let’s go 
home. I’m so tired I can’t think any more.’ He sits down again, picks 
up the script. Another long silence. Miss Fontanne looks up: ‘It’s 
very simple,’ she says, in low but diabolically clear tones, ‘we simply 
won’t open if we can’t get the scene fixed. We won’t open!’ She and 
Lunt look at each other, with comprehension. They know they will 
open, on schedule, that the scene will be fixed if they and Behrman 
have to sit up four nights working on it, but it’s soothing to pretend. 

‘Let’s run through the whole play again,’ says Lunt, by this time 
quite a tragic figure. “Something’s gone out of it, but still —’ He and 
Whorf straddle their chairs. Windust sits in the orchestra. The play 
starts, almost inaudibly, as Lunt is saving his voice, and his temper, 
but it does start. 

Suddenly the house lights go on and a loud hammering commences 
in the rear of the theatre. Lunt never even looks up, but a wild gleam 
comes into his eye. Windust runs back, returns dejectedly. ‘It’s some 
construction work that has to be finished before the evening perform- 
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ance of Babes in Arms. They'll make as little noise as possible.’ 
The actors go on with their lines. The hammering stops; now there 
is a loud scraping sound, uneven, rasping. Miss Fontanne and Barry 
Thomson play their love scene. Miss Fontanne forgets her lines, once, 
twice. ‘I’m sorry, Barry, but I just can’t keep my mind on the play 
with all — ’ She tries again. Scrape. Scrape. Hammer. Hammer. The 
‘big scene’ in the second act arrives painfully. Four days earlier, it 
was hilarious, full of pace, innuendo and abandon. Now it is flat 
and weary. Lunt is so tired he does not even attempt to act. Fontanne 
makes an attempt, but it’s difficult to act alone. Bang. Bang. Scrape. 
Scrape. ‘Don’t let’s finish this scene,’ Lunt implores. ‘It can’t be as 
bad as it sounds now.’ They go on playing. The Leda scene has been re- 
vamped. But it can’t hold its own against the barrage of sound which 
seems to pierce right into the brain cells. It may be better, or worse. 
They go into the Third Act. Behrman arrives. He had been un- 
avoidably detained. The Lunts play out the questionable scene in a 
kind of forlorn desperation. Their gaiety is that of a tragic mask. 
Scrape. Scrape. The scene ends. Behrman thinks that “something has 
gone out of it’. Hammer. Hammer. Hammer. Hammer. ‘Let’s not 
tear it apart now,’ says Lunt; ‘that will take hours.’ They go into 
the last scene. Mercury and Jupiter prepare to disappear in a cloud 
for the finale. Scrape. Scrape. ‘Oh God,’ somebody calls from the 
wings, ‘why go on?’ Why, indeed. The play’s going to be a flop. 
Crunch. Crunch. It can never be pulled into shape. They might as 
well start rehearsing the new play now. That’s a lovely play. Hammer. 
Hammer. Gloom. Gloom. 
‘Come on, Berrie,’ say the Lunts in unison. ‘Let’s get out of here.’ 
‘We'll have something to eat, then we'll all tackle the scene at 
home. We'll get it right if it takes all night.’ Hammer. Hammer. 
Scrape. Scrape. ‘God, what a rehearsal!’ 


‘George Jean Nathan,’ Whorf announces, ‘has written that we've 
ruined the play by cutting out the scene with the nurse.’ “That settles 
it,’ says Lunt, ‘we now have a chance.’ 

It is the next afternoon. If any gloom still hangs over the rehearsal, 
it is dispelled by the news that Nathan thinks the show is going to 
be bad. The actors, immensely cheered, go to work with spontaneity. 

Lunt opens proceedings by directing the scene between the trum- 
peter and Sosie that Behrman finished the day of the first run-through. 
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It is not a big or an important scene — the two merely discuss Jupi- 
ter’s projected arrival that evening — but to watch Lunt, Greenstreet 
and Meader working on it, you would think that the failure or success 
of the whole show hinged on it. First they run it through without 
interruption, while Lunt paces up and down in the wings, apparently 
not paying any attention to them. Then he takes hold. The intonation 
was wrong here, the gesture there. This speech must be cut, that 
transposed. That cross is bad. In high good humor, he plays both 
roles himself, exaggerating each effect he wants the actors to achieve, 
giving a vastlyentertaining if somewhat burlesqued performance. Then 
the actors try it while Lunt, watching, unconsciously moves his lips 
and hands with them. Again he interrupts. Meader has to cross the 
stage to sit down on a certain line. There is no line to cover it, yet 
cross he must. ‘I’ve been thinking,’ says Lunt, as he becomes Amphit- 
ryon’s servant for the moment, ‘how about using superstition to 
get you across, like this?’ Greenstreet gives the cue. Lunt, in panto- 
mime, expresses his fear of the gods. He puts his hands up, backs 
across in front of Greenstreet, playing to him. Greenstreet inserts a 
new bit of business. ‘Perfect!’ Windust exclaims. 

‘Now play the rest of the scene that way,’ Lunt exhorts them. 
“Remember that the gods hear everything. But you hope they don’t 
if you talk low.’ Catching Lunt’s idea, the actors deliberately overplay, 
score their innuendoes. Both of them know they are overplaying, 
but do so deliberately. Then they act it again, in a lower key, and, 
miraculously, a scene that was an hour ago dull and inconsequential 
becomes gay and spontaneous — an entirely new scene, in fact. 

“That’s what comes of playing together,’ says Lunt with enthusi- 
asm. ‘Actors that hadn’t played together like we have for three years 
couldn’t possibly create a scene like that out of the blue’ (really, 
Lunt’s imagination). ‘It’ll probably be cut and changed entirely before 
the opening, but still, it’s exciting now.’ 

The First Act scene in which the Warrior calls the Thebans to war 
is next on the schedule. Seated on a high stool, at one side, Lunt 
watches as Alan Hewitt declaims his speech loudly. ‘Stop,’ he says. 
“You can’t go on, Alan. You’ve got no place to go. You started on 
such a high key, you haven’t anything left for ““War! War! This is 
war!”’ Start much lower. Pu// out your words. You don’t have to yell 
to create excitement. It’s a question of tempo, not of volume.’ 

Hewitt starts lower, but again Lunt interrupts. ‘The sound 1s 
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wrong — the tempo. Look, speak it in the tempo of a militant Win- 
chell. Don’t think of the meaning of the words — not in this kind of 
speech. It doesn’t matter what you’re saying. Try it just repeating: 
“You son of a bitch! you son of a ditch!”’ He bangs the beat on the 
table. ‘Get up! To arms! You son of a bitch! Get up! To arms! You 
son of a bitch!’ 

He breaks into a laugh, and continues pounding. Hewitt goes into 
the speech. He pulls out his words, speaks in the clipped tempo of the 
pounding beat. His voice is keyed much lower but he is making twice 
the effect. The scene immediately becomes exciting, electric. ‘That’s 
fine,’ Lunt exclaims. ‘But don’t go on. You strained your voice before. 
You were speaking from your throat instead of your diaphragm. 
Go home now and rest.’ 

Lunt plunges into the scene in which he arrives at Amphitryon’s 
home. Just as if she knew exactly what second her cue would come, 
Miss Fontanne arrives at the theatre and runs into her lines almost 
before the actors know she is there. Signaling to the prompter to take 
her gloves and purse, she goes on without a break. Her interpretation 
is quite different from what it was before. It is shrewder, more pene- 
trating, and much sharper. Lunt plays up to her, changing his own 
interpretation. ‘Terribly exciting,’ says Windust. ‘Entirely new.’ 

Lunt, it seems, spent most of the night revamping the Leda scene. 
He took speeches from all the numberless versions, transposed and 
rearranged them. ‘At first it was awful,’ says Miss Fontanne. ‘Then 
suddenly it crystallized. Edith and I have been rehearsing it all 
morning.’ They play it out, and Miss Fontanne’s judgment is sub- 
stantiated. The scene has more variety; the points are clearer. ‘ But 
it still needs more work.’ 

After lunch, they go through it over and over. ‘Listen,’ Lunt steps 
forward. ‘How about this? Play the whole scene as if you were two 
girls letting your hair down together. She makes you realize, Leda, 
that you have been very badly treated by Jupiter. He abandoned you. 
He never gave you any presents, “‘not even a little colored egg” — 
I love that line. You know it’s true, but you’re not going to let 
another woman see that you know it.’ 

Miss Fontanne and Miss King try it in this way. ‘It’s coming, 
isn’t it?’ says Fontanne. And it is. They do it again. ‘Not quite 
right, Edith,’ says Lunt. He sits on the bench next to Miss Fontanne. 
“Your dignity is wounded, but you’re not petulant.’ He casts his eyes 
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down, speaks the Leda lines, with occasional winks at the actors. 
Everyone is convulsed. Miss Fontanne overacts her part (but in the 
right key). They both laugh, half in character, half out. ‘That’s 
marvelous,’ Miss King exclaims, and tries it herself. Behrman arrives 
at this moment and they play the scene for him, acting it to the hilt. 
He is as delighted as everyone else. “We didn’t do much,’ Lunt tells 
him. ‘All the lines are either yours or Giraudoux’s. We just transposed 
— Last scene, everybody!’ 

Mercury walks to one side as Alkmena enters. ‘I’m supposed 
to be invisible now,’ Whorf says. ‘What do I do to indicate that?’ 
‘Make a gesture of invisibility, of course,’ Lunt says, as he twirls 
his hand in a curlicue gesture and laughs. 

Now they have reached the last lines, Jupiter’s farewell speech, 
translated literally from the French. Lunt reads it slowly, improvising 
a little. ‘It’s there, if we can get it out.’ They dissect the speech. 
Lunt loves a line which ends, ‘affecting complete indifference’. Miss 
Fontanne can’t bear it, neither can Behrman. It is cut. Lunt acts the 
scene this time. . . . ‘Berrie, may I use “‘except”’ instead of “‘save’’? 
It’s a two-syllable word. It will sound better.’ . . . His hand raised, 
he intones: ‘We disappear then, all of us, except these two.’ A few 
more lines and then, his eyes raised, hand outstretched: ‘Curtain 
fall!’ . . . ‘No,’ Fontanne exclaims. ‘That will get a laugh. It’s not 
right. The audience will look up to see if the curtain is falling. It will 
spoil your last line.’ ‘How about this?’ says Behrman. ““‘Curtain of 
the night, descend.””’ It’s better, they all agree. 

Dominant, majestic, tragic and titanic — very much a god — 
Lunt stands backstage, his hat tilted backward on his head. He speaks 
his lines slowly, with force and dignity. Raising the hand that can 
cause the sun to rise, the waters to cover the earth, he commands: 
“Curtain of the night, descend!’ A few more lines, then he and 
Mercury disappear — in a cloud — and the stage manager bangs a 
crescendo of thunder on the table, as Alkmena waves farewell to 
the gods. 

Seated in the darkness of the auditorium, you expect the curtain 
to fall slowly in a climactic burst of sound, a flash of Olympian light. 
Instinctively, your hands meet to applaud. Then, rather sheepishly, 
you get up as Windust calls out: ‘Back at eight, everybody.’ 

Amphitryon 38 is still only a rehearsal. 
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Letter to Garbo 
MARY CASS CANFIELD 


Dear Miss Garbo: 
I’ you have become today — as many think — the greatest living 
cinema actress, it is obvious enough that you have accomplished 
this against tremendous odds. Your graces might well have proved to 
be dangers to you, handicapping you in your most difficult effort; 
since those in charge of your destiny, the people you were working for, 
charmed by your special radiation and feeling how useful such at- 
traction was in building up a presence on the screen, could so neatly 
have persuaded you to let it go at that. There was so much — plati- 
tude, easy publicity and easy money — to sidetrack you forever from 
the delicate, ruthless reality of your latest work. But, in the end, your 
career represents nothing so much as a long struggle — perhaps 
chiefly in your unconscious — a struggle against the studios with 
their tendency to exploit personality; and whether you know it or not, 
your life in the films sums up as a growing rebellion against those in- 
fluences and powers in Hollywood that place their heaviest emphasis 
on the box-office value of glamour. 

Mr. Stark Young once wrote a book of essays about the theatre 
and called it Glamour — a title most appropriate. For the whole busi- 
ness of the stage is to create glamour, to translate us away from flat 
actuality and to invest people, language, happenings with a glow such 
as never was on land or sea. Few human beings achieve glamour; 
those that do have a head start on the rest of the world and arrive 
at definite kinds of success. To an actor glamour is a precious gift; 
but, as we shall see, perilous, too, and cutting both ways like a double- 
edged sword. 

In the American cinema, you, Miss Garbo, are the most marked 
instance of glamour before the public. The moment you are flashed 
on the screen, you establish a new vibration and a particular challenge. 
Your deliberate way of moving, your contralto voice with its Swedish 
inflection, your reserve (which amounts to indifference) are unfamiliar 
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to our native American quickness, our desire to please and our easy 
sociability. This northern coolness, striking a note of pride and iso- 
lation, this difference in your personality — which is a natural and 
not an assumed thing —and the refinement of your beauty, are 
responsible for your unique impression on audiences. It is also worth 
while to point out that part of your effect is due to the quality of 
your mind, which is never bromidic or vulgar. Your consciousness is 
civilized; it belongs to the great world. There is nothing provincial 
in your point of view. 

Yet, your fascination and your finesse, in short your glamour, 
although it exercised an almost hypnotic influence on your public, 
could not quite hide the fact that, for some years, your acting was 
curiously uneven. And that in such films as 4nna Christie, Mata Hari 
and Grand Hotel, your playing was, more often than not, a highly 
finished piece of somnambulism. You were clever and sophisticated ; 
but emotionally, Miss Garbo, you were walking in your sleep. Your 
Anna Christie was a wind-blown dryad, quite adequate in make-up 
and attitude; and never once touched the core of the character. 
Those of us who remember Miss Pauline Lord, in the original theatre 
production, will always celebrate her Anna: the infinite patience of 
her suffering, her foiled affection, indicated with that reticent, glanc- 
ing beauty which is Miss Lord’s peculiar accomplishment. You gave 
no such wistful overtones, no sense of being a lost soul at bay. Your 
acting was in one competent dimension, without vistas or variety. 
Your performance was picturesque, of course, but there was no wisdom 
in it and there were no tears. 

Mata Hari, intended as a high-pressure thriller, yet more than 
foggy in its scenario, was a concoction which would scarcely have given 
any actress much of a chance to write a human document. But you 
merely walked through it, like some superior and unperturbed 
mannequin. 

Although Grand Hotel is plainly melodrama, smartened up with a 
cosmopolitan veneer, and is neither a great play nor presents any- 
thing more than snapshots of character, Miss Leontovich, who cre- 
ated your role in the New York stage production, rewrote the script 
in terms of her own Slavic temperament; and managed to make us 
feel the heroine as a woman in pain, a disillusioned being, reconciled to 
life by a brief passion and once more hopelessly at odds with life when 
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the fire was extinguished. But you, gracefully going through the mo- 
tions of acting this picture, let reality slide, inspired us with no agony 
on your behalf, lived little yourself. Your reflection of the heroine’s 
tempestuous changes of mood was a surface artifice, overacted and 
without inner flame. And your gaiety was stillborn, unconvincing. 

This remoteness was, at that period, your drawback — a drawback 
so serious that it barred you from being, in any sense, a great actress, 
although you had the outer graces and the pliable mind which are of 
use to the great actress. You appealed to our aesthetic instinct; you 
could not touch us. For you were unaware; and all your suavity could 
not conceal the paralysis of your imagination. You dazzled us with 
that two-edged sword of glamour, but worked injury to yourself, also; 
using this glamour as a convenience, trusting its flash to disguise a 
deep refusal on your part. It would be worth while to discover how 
much of this was your own doing and how much you reacted to the 
tone of a place where the ego is eternally flattered and capitalized. 

Whether you were unable or unwilling to throw yourself into 
your parts with that pure aspiration which arrests the lover of beau- 
tiful acting, is a nice point to settle. Everyone has heard of the solitude 
in which you live at Hollywood, your reluctance to meet strangers 
and how energetically you refuse to act when onlookers, except your 
professional associates, are present — thus running counter to the 
custom of the studios which allows certain visitors to watch a 
picture being made. With your desire for privacy, in your life and in 
your work, any artist who /s an artist, will sympathize. For a degree of 
isolation is oxygen to the artist who is striving to achieve his best. 

But again, it is possible that your aloofness may have been a sign 
of some grave, some vital sickness of your spirit. And a story told by 
someone well acquainted with Hollywood, throws light on this 
psychic escape. The story alleges that a director approached you, 
after several hours of work on the lot, saying: ‘You look tired, Miss 
Garbo. You’d better go home. You must be dead.’ A silence. ‘Dead,’ 
you repeated, ‘dead? I have been dead many years.’ 

Here might be the answer to the impression you gave that you 
were carrying scenes through by the use of your intellect alone: that, 
for personal reasons, you refused to give yourself away and had re- 
nounced the generosity of emotion, putting over instead what psy- 
chologists would call a defense mechanism. You could not be accused 
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of insincerity in your work; only of some obstinate, although perhaps 
unconscious, refusal to play the game. 

Be that as it may, you left Hollywood, some four or five years ago, 
and took a long holiday in Sweden. On your return to America you 
made the picture, founded on Scandinavian history, called Queen 
Christine. And people who had followed your development with 
puzzled sensations, sat up in their chairs. In atmosphere, Queen Chris- 
tine had a certain fancy and radiance. You seized upon this romance 
with an ardor that came as a surprise. 

Possibly, the test of a film is how strongly it remains in the mind. 
Every filmgoer’s mind stores some fragments of Queen Christine. 
There was the episode when, alone with her lover, the queen wandered 
about the room at an inn which had witnessed their adventure. 
Delicately, she touched the walls or an object here and there, as if 
trying to fix the scene in her memory. Here, you were faultless, in- 
tent; and became an incarnation of that nostalgia which lingers over 
the past with the heart’s impossible hope of stability, its helpless re- 
volt against the changing flight of time. Audiences will also remember 
the young queen’s solitary figure, reading in bed, by candlelight; and 
how you managed to convey the separateness of those who are great, 
either by accident of birth or through some innate and fatal difference 
in themselves. You were notable for the gallantry and conscious 
humor of your appearance in boyish costume. At last, you seemed able 
to capture high spirits. While in the scene of Christine’s abdication, 
your departure from the throne-room, your passage through weeping 
crowds, was distinguished by its tenderness and pity and that some- 
thing in your bearing which again conveyed this queen’s or any 
queen’s apartness and self-determination. 

There was then, in your performance, a symbolism brushed with 
poetry which had never before appeared in your work. And in the 
finale of this picture, showing the queen at the ship’s prow, the head- 
sails filling, as Christine, having found her lover dead, starts on her 
now lonely and forever lonely pilgrimage, you struck a pose, touching 
us with the grace of a sensibility at last alive, at last willing to notice 
and to suffer. 

This film revealed a transformation in you. And you carried your 
new candor into the later picture, The Painted Veil; although the 
banal plot and situations of Somerset Maugham’s story and an 
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awkward scenario made it rather difficult going for the players. 

The ways of Hollywood are strange. After having seen you, in 
Queen Christine, soar into the blue like some liberated bird, the mas- 
ters of your fate, at the factories of make-believe, could think of 
nothing to do but drop you, with The Painted Veil, straight down into 
the commonplace. After Queen Christine, it seems any producer 
would have been inspired to use you in historical, poetic, or legendary 
plays. For, in that film, you had shown that, like Olive Fremstad, 
Mary Garden and Ida Rubinstein, you have magnificent plastic gifts 
and are able to persuade audiences by your feeling for costume and 
your sense of attitude. More, you had permitted us to know that 
within you burns the tragic artist’s response to the relentless mystery 
of experience. 

Why not then cast you as Isolde, as Maurice Maeterlinck’s Monna 
Vanna, as Lady Macbeth or as Joan of Arc? This was not done. 
But, fortunately, you were allowed to play 4nna Karenina. Miss 
Clemence Dane is reputed to have had the dominant hand in writing 
the script; but it is unlikely that Miss Dane proceeded without out- 
side assistance, since Hollywood’s deepest superstition is that several 
minds are better than one. The sequence of 4nna Karenina had a 
blurred aspect, while the haphazard feeling invaded the direction 
and much of the acting. Surveying this potpourri, it needed no par- 
ticular wizardry to decide the producers had indulged in their favourite 
and somewhat naive whim of sending out a general S O S. Once again, 
too many cooks had spoiled the broth. 

It is a fact that actors and actresses who have played almost 
continuously for the screen and had little or no stage training, are the 
more apt to reflect the hazy technique of studio production. You, 
Miss Garbo, although bringing much sweetness and sensitiveness to 
your portrait of its heroine, emerged rather derelict in the groping 
development of the 4nna Karenina film, while, in contrast, that solid 
theatre artist, Mr. Basil Rathbone, defying all the lords and the 
satraps, had thought out and salvaged his part so that it registered 
as a clean-cut performance. You, perhaps, could not be expected to 
bring order into chaos, as might an actress with a longer experience 
in the sterner discipline of the stage. Your understanding of Anna 
Karenina’s circumstances — her type and situation in the social 
scene — her manner and her manners — was cultivated and exact. 
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As the story progressed, you were often moving and always intelli- 
gent. In the later episodes, as you walked toward death, your au- 
tomatism was admirable. If you had worked on something all of one 
piece (as you would have in the theatre) your construction of the 
character might have had a chance of survival; instead of sinking half 
submerged by the pressure of what one guesses to have been the usual 
army with banners, the bright ideas variously contributed, cluttering 
and obscuring the picture. 

But there was no doubt that even if not steadily successful, you were 
striving to light up your material. It was apparent you had finally 
realized that there was nothing to be learned from most people and 
most conventions in Hollywood; and a great deal to unlearn. You 
had let the idea go that to be decorative and poised are sufficient ap- 
peals to an audience’s applause; that charm is a passport to immor- 
tality and could cover up lack of intensity on your own part and 
tawdry plays on the part of your producers. You had put yourself 
into another and more serious dimension. You were beginning to sus- 
pect that an actress must be willing to play with the defenseless wis- 
dom of her own spirit. And it was certain that, having flowered into a 
questing idealism, you were inclined to use your glamour as only one 
of your weapons. If you interested us before because of your magnet- 
ism and the inviolate enigma of your psyche, you were now on the 
way to interest us far more as an artist in search of truth. 

Since then, you have committed yourself most positively in 
Camille. Here we could see that you have become that rare instru- 
ment — a natural medium for the expression of poetry. In Camille, 
as a production, much was good or better. Elsewhere, we could find 
certain blind spots and at times ignorances in some of the players. 
But the wonder, Miss Garbo, was you: and what you could and did 
do with a story, how hackneyed from years of theatre and, even when 
fresh from the pen of Dumas fils, a little sentimental and obvious. 

We saw one pure, embracing line in your creation, as if you had 
long pondered the essence of what Camille might mean; and set it 
down with the fluid yet irrevocable pencil of a master draughtsman. 
In the opening scene, — Camille sitting with her shady company in 
an opera box — you subtly told us what this woman was. This woman, 
playing a dubious game, from necessity, habit, inertia; yet vitiated 
only externally, and almost, one might say, out of good manners, a 
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GRETA GARBO, as Camille, added last year a poetic and finished film por- 
trayal to the world’s great theatre portrayals of the role of Dumas’ heroine. 
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This year the Swedish actress plays the enigmatic Madame Walewska oppo- 
site the Napoleon of Charles Boyer in a lavish MGM spectacle-romance. 
Based on a screen play written by S. N. Behrman and others from a drama- 
tization by Helen Jerome and directed by Clarence Brown, Conquest collects 
an impressive assemblage of names from stage and cinema worlds. 
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sense of the fitting and of her own place in society. But in her real 
self, gently intact, wounded, withdrawn and watching the world with 
ironical amusement. All this, sitting quietly in an opera box and with 
a few incidents and encounters to help you out. 

As the picture unwound, you never faltered. Your Camille was 
faithful to the first impression; and, at this or that high point of 
drama or emotion, we said to ourselves: ‘Of course — that is what 
this Camille would do or feel.’ So, if she happily crossed a daisy 
meadow with her lover, or entered a gaming room with the man she 
hated and who supported her, or comfortably talked to a country 
servant, or lay dying on her bed in Paris, it was always the same 
woman, the special quality of her being — whatever loneliness and 
loveliness were hers — shining through with a sublime transparency. 

You were single-minded, humble, absorbed, and we followed wher- 
ever you would lead. Everywhere we could admire your spiritual tact, 
your taste in choosing exquisite shades of feeling, your rightness. We 
could surrender to your imagination, so clear and inexorable (as life 
is inexorable), with what a sense behind it of the frailty of happiness 
and the tears in all things. Your understanding of fatality was a motif 
mounting to a heroic crescendo and we could ask ourselves if a death 
scene has ever been played with such absence of bathos and such 
bitter truthfulness. 

Thinking of this, a certain conclusion is not to be avoided. The 
finest tragic acting is built up from technical experience, hard work, 
intellect — but is something more. In the last analysis, the actress 
must make a gesture of sacrifice. Casting all on one throw, the in- 
telligence must abdicate and depend only on the spirit. You have 
discovered the secret; and, in Camille, never once let it go. 

This mystical dependence on the spirit — another name for inspira- 
tion — how far it is from that discarded trick of establishing glamour. 
Inspiration is not some happy chance, or accident of the god striking. 
It is an attitude, an approach in the actor; it is a shedding of the final 
vestige of ego or conscious striving for mere effect. It has something 
to do with integrity and it has something to do with faith. And being 
akin to faith, it works miracles. Reaching this level in Camille, you 
moved to a harmony beyond yourself. 

Coming to your current picture, Conquest, the tale of Countess 
Walewska, Napoleon’s most cherished mistress, we see your acting 
has maintained the limpid, selfless level you reached in Camille. It 
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even triumphs over the authors’ uncertain handling of the story. 

In Conquest, we notice how very far Hollywood has advanced to- 
ward accuracy of setting, costume, atmosphere — the sort of good 
taste founded on cultivation. There is also, in the writing, an intelli- 
gent study of Napoleon’s personality admirably conveyed by Mr. 
Charles Boyer. There is some excellent dialogue, lines moving and 
poetic, not florid or superimposed, but considerately understating deep 
emotion, as we all do in our profoundest human exchanges. The flaw 
lies in the treatment — dilatory, rambling, with much unskilful repe- 
tition of situation and mood. The picture is too often unedited biog- 
raphy. It has not been shrewdly translated into theatre. 

The writers have failed you here; they have failed you even more 
severely in drawing Marie Walewska, under whose feminine gentle- 
ness burned a proud flame, the capacity for passionate initiative which 
made her cross Europe to join Napoleon at Elba. Your writers, queerly 
oblivious of how well you, as an actress, can present indomitable and 
lonely energy, hardly touched this side of Walewska’s character and 
the picturesque or exciting incidents which could have proved it. 
Clearly, Conquest, setting out to relate what was merely an episode in 
Napoleon’s life, could only have artistic meaning if Walewska were 
its centre. The authors have given us too much Napoleon, too much 
actual presence, where the pathos of distance — of the hero felt as a 
legend during his own lifetime, would have underlined more truthfully 
the tragedy of Walewska. 

Your subtlety and distinction save from monoton y this Walewska, 
written in a single tone of tenderness and sacrifice and reminding us 
of Bernard Shaw’s remark about Sarah Bernhardt’s voice: ‘Some 
critics talk of the melody of it, as to which I can only say that the man 
who finds melody in one sustained note would find exquisite curves in 
a packing case.’ 

Dear Miss Garbo, you have become too important to allow yourself 
to be mistakenly written for. You are, fortunately, in a position to 
insist on having treatments that build up into real drama, to demand 
the kind of brilliant, intuitive direction you had in Camille and to 
assert you will only act what is now your affair — great epic and poetic 
parts. This would surely work out to the advantage of your producers 
who, for every reason, must be anxious to present you at your best. 
You owe this selective attitude to yourself, to your public and to the 
furtherance of art on the screen and in this country. 
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The Actor as Biographer 
Wilfrid Lawson 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


HEN the Broadway show-shop and its companion on Shaftes- 

bury Avenue turn International Portrait Gallery, as they have 
during the last few seasons, the actor is presented with a new facet of 
his many-sided problem. Wagner and Napoleon, Benedict Arnold and 
Keats, Richard II and Crown Prince Rudolph, Queen Victoria and 
Franz Joseph, appeared on Broadway last year in their habits as they 
lived. To these, Shaftesbury Avenue has this year already added King 
James I, and promises more historical portraits. 

What happens when the actor is not at liberty to create out of the 
playwright’s script a new and un-patterned being? Is it easier or more 
difficult to give authentic life to a character about which so much is 
known or imagined as Napoleon, Lincoln, Disraeli, Chatterton, than 
it is to built from the playwright’s words the complete physical em- 
bodiment of a new personality? Does the creation of an historical 
character come from within by a process of assimilation, or from with- 
out by a process of imitation? How does the actor adapt his own 
known characteristics, his gesture, movement, voice, to a model al- 
ready known to the audience? What approach is necessary when the 
actor must permit a personage already existing both in outward form 
and inward life to take possession of him; when, in other words, the 
part may be supposed to attack the actor, rather than the actor the 
part? 

No one could answer these questions better than an actor who 
created so subtle and exact a portrait of Wagner that many people 
objected to its too revealing truthfulness; and who recently presented 
in London a James I ‘with such terrific gusto,’ one critic said, ‘that 
you cannot resist the sheer impact of his acting.’ Another said, ‘ Mr. 
Lawson fills the portrait with so much and such odious vitality, such 
fullness of voice and such rich theatrical bravura that it gives the play 
an enormous lift whenever he takes the stage;’ and a third, ‘every- 
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thing is there —the sly intelligence, the timidity, the degrading 
pleasures, the underlying force of character and touch of majesty.’ 
By one of those quick changes in fortune which come in the theatre, 
Lawson is now playing a very different part, ‘a hag-ridden, whisky- 
sodden, suicidal business man’, in J. B. Priestley’s play that has stirred 
London, J Have Been Here Before, a performance which makes Ivor 
Brown call him ‘the most exciting actor on the stage today; his per- 
formance in this piece jumps sheer up from the stage and gets you by 
the throat.’ And even Mr. James Agate grows lyric enough to ask, ‘Is 
this a great actor? Let me shelve the difficulty by boldly stating that heis 
a grand one, whose present performance is something to dream about.’ 

Wilfrid Lawson’s long registry of roles includes many historical 
portraits. He knows whereof he speaks, when, with a malicious glint in 
his eye, he insists, of a true portrait in the theatre, that ‘it’s chiefly 
accident’. 

‘I hate the word technique,’ he says — and, he might have added, 
all high-sounding, vague terms. ‘The actor is not a creator anyway. 
He just uses a little of this and a little of that — things he sees around 
him. Like the lawyer in Lide/! I never put my hands in my pocket my- 
self but I saw a friend of mine, a barrister, do it, so Foxley does it. It 
seems natural for him to do it. With Wagner it’s the same thing. After 
you’ve spent two hours day by day making up — it takes about two 
hours — looking at yourself, as you add each detail seeing yourself 
becoming more and more like Wagner, the part overwhelms you. | 
would begin to shrink in on myself as I worked — I lost about thirty 
pounds on that part — my neck, shoulders, elbows, knees, as well as 
my face, acquired Wagner’s shape. By the time that had happened and 
I was ready to go on, it would have been hard not to feel like him. I 
am the character while I’m on the stageand I let him do the acting. It’s 
much easier not to think of every movement to make, but simply to 
let them come. There’s nothing to it!’ 

Nothing, Mr. Lawson calls it! Only weeks, months, of intensive 
study of everything written about Wagner, James the First, John 
Brown and the rest. A search for every detail of outward appearance 
— pictures, busts, masks, descriptions, inferences, parallels — a thor- 
ough immersion in the history, psychology, personality of the char- 
acter as the record of his life shows him. Sometimes the records which 
he has to go on are rich, sometimes they are inadequate. 
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WILFRID LAWSON IN I HAVE BEEN HERE BEFORE 


As manufacturer Walter Ormund in the London presentation of J. B. Priest 
ley’s new play about time and man, Mr. Lawson has added another fine 
study of personality to his lengthy gallery of characterizations. Of his por- 
trayal Ivor Brown writes: ‘Mr. Lawson is certainly the most exciting actor 
on our stage today; his performance in this piece jumps sheer from the stage 
and gets you by the throat. . . . [It] is terrific in its poignancy.’ 
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JAMES THE FIRST OF ENGLAND returns to a full-blooded but unhappy 
life with Mr. Lawson’s broad interpretation of the role in The King’s Pirate, 
a historical play about Sir Walter Raleigh offered recently in London. 





THE ACTOR AS BIOGRAPHER 


‘One great difficulty in a biographical play’, Mr. Lawson adds, 
thoughtfully, ‘is that both the author and the actor are apt to imagine 
that the audience knows as much about the character as they do 
themselves after they have spent months of hard work finding out 
about him.’ 

Fortified with long study, the actor emerges triumphantly with as 
exact a physical and mental portrait of, let us say, Wagner at the age 
of forty-five as he can achieve, but alas, that is not the noble, grey 
lion of the later portraits, nor the abstraction of genius which the name 
alone evokes. The actor of a biographical role is faced with a fait ac- 
compli. No matter in what period of life, in what circumstances, in 
what psychological or practical predicament the character of the play 
may be, on the broader stage of life his role is already fixed as hero or 
heroic villain. His reality is lost in his legend. The actor who evokes 
that lost reality from oblivion will be accused of inaccurate portraiture. 
“We get an idea that it is important to present the truth about a char- 
acter. I probably made this mistake with Wagner. I thought that since 
he was that kind of man — since he had those imperfections, mean- 
nesses — I should play him that way, and not as a straight hero. But 
it won’t do. 

‘It seems to me that the actor is always wrong if he doesn’t put 
over a part. If you don’t convince, overwhelm your audience — carry 
them with you in your interpretation and presentation of an historical 
character — then you are wrong, not they, no matter how correct, 
photographically, psychologically, historically, you may be.’ Bio- 
graphical acting, far more than biography, must have in it both reality 
and the illusion of reality, both truth and its appearance. 

The actor-biographer, Mr. Lawson could have added, has not only 
the historical and the legendary models for his portrait, but also the 
playwright’s creation. And often the playwright’s character differs 
from the other two. What you do, in that case, especially if the created 
man does not ring true is a problem that Mr. Lawson dismisses with a 
grin. ‘You don’t do the play at all if you think the playwright is wrong 
in his presentation of the character. What’s the use in bothering?’ 

Obviously there are many plays that are worth bothering about, 
for four hundred roles in the last twenty years is the record of Mr. 
Lawson’s devotion to a career that is more than perfunctory, and of 
an achievement more than accidental. It is difficult to find a role he 
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hasn’t played, including most of Shaw’s leading men — Alfred Doo- 
little in Pygmalion, Mr. Gilbey in Fanny’s First Play, Mangan in 
Heartbreak House, the Premier in The Apple Cart. Shaw, he avers, is 
fatal to actors — ruinous. ‘He writes so well for the actor that no one 
can fail in those parts. Take Doolittle, for example. I did it pretty well 
myself, brought down the house both times I made an exit. I might 
have thought I was pretty good if I hadn’t known that any amateur 
could do it. I directed the play myself that year for an amateur group 
and the fellow who did the part got just the same reception I did.’ 

Shaw’s plays also include historical characters, as do Shakespeare’s 
(if Mr. Shaw will permit us to bracket the Bard with him). Each of 
them has his peculiar angle for the biographical actor. Shaw tempts 
toward caricature; his two Premiers, for example, can, with the addi- 
tion of a faint accent or a slightly exaggerated curl to a mustache, be- 
come a mocking commentary on a Ramsay MacDonald or a Lloyd 
George. ‘It’s a terrible temptation,’ says Mr. Lawson. ‘I often give 
way to it. One shouldn’t do it on the stage, but it’s such fun and the 
audience loves it.’ Shaw’s Joan and her companions, his Caesar and 
Cleopatra, are in varying degrees types of historical characters in 
which the author’s reading of history can be interpreted by the actor 
directly from the text with little reference to historical originals. 

In a sense, Shakespeare’s historic figures are also more Shakespeare 
than history to us, and they have the added complication of theatre 
tradition, which drapes them in layers of garments acquired from the 
wardrobes of countless generations of actors. When a player returns 
cold-bloodedly to the text, reads it in relation to historical fact, and 
portrays, for instance, Mark Antony in Antony and Cleopatra as an 
aging libertine, paunchy with good living and beset with an instinct 
for theatrical effects (as the text and Antony’s age at the time justify 
him in doing), then again the image of a ‘hero’ existing in the collec- 
tive audience mind is cracked. ‘It was a dismal failure,’ so Mr. Lawson 
cheerfully records, ‘but a good idea, nevertheless.’ 

Portraiture of Mr. Lawson’s sort, scrupulously accurate in detail 
of make-up, costume, movement, pace and gesture, prohibits the ex- 
ploitation of personality. If you are truly Caesar you cease to be Mr. 
Jones. ‘Actors should never be known at all. You should forget the 
actor altogether and never know he is an actor. It should be Mark 
Antony through the medium of Lawson, not Lawson as Mark Antony. 
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Of course you should have your own idea of the part but I don’t think 
the actor should shine through. In fact, it might be better [perish the 
revolutionary thought!] not to have the actors’ names on the play- 
bills at all.’ Names or no names, the giants of the old days tended to 
imprint their personality on every part they performed. Irving was 
always Irving; Bernhardt was Bernhardt, whether she played Frou- 
frou or the Unknown Soldier. Certainly these great ones served what 
Mr. Lawson insists is the theatre’s only major function — to enthrall. 
‘Sometimes we forget that our mummers’ business is to entertain.’ 
And — although he did not say so — to be entertained. 

There are a number of things, including acting in the movies, 
which Mr. Lawson finds not sufficiently diverting and therefore not 
worth bothering with. Since the director, more or less futile in the 
theatre (‘You shouldn’t have to direct an actor. Directors are a mod- 
ern invention. Perhaps that’s what’s wrong in the theatre!’), is all- 
powerful — and often more inane — in the movies, Mr. Lawson gave 
up the whole idea after two attempts. He played something called 
Ladies in Love in a make-up which he achieved after much battling 
with the official make-up man. The success of his monocle and pointed 
beard and generally continental and sophisticated interpretation was 
so marked that when he was cast for his next picture, involving a to- 
tally different type of man — a munitions manufacturer and a hunter 
of big game in Africa — his director had but one idea for make-up, 
as the following note pinned to the wall of the dressing room indicates: 
‘INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATION. Dear Ern: As per tele- 
phone conversation, Mr. Zanuck wants to play Wilfrid Lawson in 
exactly the same make-up he used in Ladies in Love, also using the 
monocle.’ 

Mr. Lawson pocketed this document and went into the jungle, 
monocle and all, but it was too much for his actor’s integrity. In spite 
of the glittering rewards of such foolishness and a contract in hand, 
Mr. Lawson would have none of it. 

The theatre and the actor’s business in it makes a little more sense 
and from looking over Mr. Lawson’s record and watching him in the 
theatre, one might be inclined to believe, over his protest, that tech- 
nique — or, out of deference to an expressed prejudice, craftsmanship 
—as well as natural endowments, has something to do with success. 
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Music Meets the Theatre 


A Record of Events 
Artef Players —Metropolitan—Jooss Ballet 


7 ARTS in good health do not maintain a distant attitude toward 
one another. The drama, when it is most vigorous and assured of 
its direction, has — from Greece to China — never hesitated to ex- 
pand and partake freely of music, design and the dance. Only when it 
is afraid to measure its powers against the strength of the other arts 
has it barricaded itself within a wall of words and argument. So close 
can a union of the theatre arts become that, as Gilbert Murray notes, 
the Greeks understood readily why the gods, to punish a recalcitrant 
poet and render him unable to pursue his work, should lame him, since 
he was also musician, dancer and actor. 

After a long period of separation and specialization there are in- 
dications that a mutual friendliness and a reciprocity among the arts 
is returning. Opera grows steadily more concerned with poetry, design, 
good acting and direction. Drama is rediscovering that the intricated 
but natural inclusion of music, design and the dance greatly dilate its 
range of possibilities and freedom of expression. Observers concerned 
with the future of the theatre are watching such trends with interest. 


O uT oF a little music, some inexpensive stage sets and a play as thin 
and strained as any idyll about an up-to-date Robin Hood must 
be, Mr. Benno Schneider and the Artef Players have built a spectacle 
of a homogeneity and a richness unusual in the routine of the theatre. 
The Artef Players gathered together ten years ago as a group of work- 
ing people deeply interested in the presentation of Russian and Yid- 
dish drama. Until three years ago, when they became professional 
players, they did their rehearsing in the evenings after long working 
days. They have been fortunate in having as their director a man well 
trained in the Habima company, one of the finest studios in Russia. 
Had actors and director relied upon the text of The Outlaw alone for 
their effects they would have met with a sorry success. Instead, they 
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have sensed sagaciously the weaknesses in their drama and, by reach- 
ing out to the other arts for means of strengthening them, have turned 
each flaw into an advantage. They have realized that the play, ob- 
viously written to treat an unsophisticated audience to a super-ro- 
mantic story made convincing in a very unconvincing way, might 
appear to a disadvantage on an American stage; so, without sacri- 
ficing any of the realism, they have swerved Broadway’s flexible 
attention toward the romantic side and kept it fixed there by a studied 
and sympathetic musical accompaniment. Tosmooth over the inexplic- 
able and violent emotional conflicts in which the lines abound, the 
actors have allowed their voices to take on, in scenes of tensity, a 
chanting tone that grows toward melody at a climax. This fusion of the 
spoken, the chanted and the sung word is so gradual and spontaneous 
that the audience, carried along on the play’s swell of feeling, cannot 
detect the moment when the change takes place. 

Further, the Players have capitalized on the feeble story-book 
character of their drama by drawing from it every possible pictorial 
effect. The play’s casual and loose construction, which necessitates 
much running about on the stage and a torrent of entrances and exits, 
becomes an excuse for a rapid succession of paintings, each carefully 
balanced in form and color. Actors make no indifferent movements; 
the raising of an arm means the addition of a spot of light against the 
set and must be deliberately equalized by an adjustment on another 
part of the stage. In the great scene of the outlaw’s marriage and 
death, toward which the play slowly builds, acting stylizes and con- 
ventionalizes into real ballet. 


The introduction of music into Paul Green’s Fohnny Fohnson last 
year was not a spontaneous growth out of the text of the play. Every 
note was calculated. Plainly it was music with a purpose, and its pur- 
pose was more to increase the forcefulness of the anti-war propaganda 
behind the play than to enhance the artistic glow of the lines and 
action. Music and drama were joined by stairsteps and not by a grad- 
ual incline. Only the choice of form, which ranged from ballad and 
comic song to orchestral dirge and ballet accompaniment, pushed 
naturally out of the text itself. The author and composer went so far 
as to insist that the songs be sung by ordinary actors instead of by 
experienced singers in the hope that their melody and message might 
be picked up and taken to heart more readily by the man in the street. 
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If all of the audience — every night — had joined in the singing their 
aim would have been realized. But the goal they aimed at was a little 
beyond the actors’ reach. Perhaps it was too far a goal for two men as 
different in spirit and tradition as Paul Green and Kurt Weill to 
achieve together in the first collaboration. The music and drama, 
supposed to gain a perfect fusion in Fohnny Fohnson, joined hands 
but not hearts. Their common aim kept them together. Otherwise 
they would have remained as stiffly separated as in musical comedy. 
The impressionistic dance interludes scattered here and there in the 
production fared less well. The comic dance in the tear-gassing scene 
and the grim formalized movements during the bombardment made 
their didactic mission so plain they were damaged in manner and moral. 

Such unity came nearer to fulfilment in another Paul Green play, 
Roll, Sweet Chariot, with music by Dolphe Martin. This drama, 
building naturally upon itself and its homelier material, reached spon- 
taneously toward music in the expression of the simple Negroes who 
were its characters. The two united as a single force and not as individ- 
ual sections moving in a common direction. Here, although speech was 
the basis, words turned naturally into chant and chant into song. The 
approach was exactly the converse of that made by Four Saints in 
Three Acts, an opera with a Negro cast and a work in which speech was 
the subsidiary element. Roll, Sweet Chariot expanded outward from 
drama, the other enlarged from music. That the two works, each 
moving from an opposite direction, reached somewhat the same point 
in the fulfilment of their intentions may be due to the unity in aim of 
all the arts. Perhaps the fact that the Negroes themselves have main- 
tained a natural and complete attitude toward self-expression and 
avoided the specializing tendency that civilization often brings helped 
with the success of the two productions. 

Through John Howard Lawson’s Processional, subtitled ‘a jazz 
symphony’, music marched with deliberate, if obvious, step. Partly as 
a vaudeville master of ceremonies and partly as a long-distance com- 
mentator who understood the meaning of the jumble in modern 
American life and could add explanatory footnotes, it attempted 
categorically to gather the haphazard incidents together into a com- 
mon plan. From the actors it remained aloof. Only the newspaper re- 
porter, also in the know, was allowed to infuse the jazz spirit and 
rhythm into his spoken words. 

Other plays of a specialized nature have candidly taken in music 
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to help them set and maintain an appropriate emotional level. The 
School for Husbands returned gracefully to the age of Moliére through 
dainty seventeenth-century songs and a rococo ballet. The Dance of 
Death grew ominous against a background of percussion. 


age JOHNSON, now the general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was for many years not only one of the company’s finest 
singers but one of the few really talented actors in the organization. 
Under the circumstances, and with the impulse given in recent years 
to acting, direction and design in the more progressive opera houses of 
Europe, it is not surprising to find Mr. Johnson’s program turning 
more to music drama year by year and building up the list of singing 
actors in his company as he does so. The enormous success accorded to 
Wagner’s works last year will, it is hoped, carry over to three operas by 
Richard Strauss to be revived this season — Der Rosenkavalier, Salome 
and Elektra. The presence of Lotte Lehmann as the Marschallin and 
Emanuel List as Baron Ochs assures Rosenkavalier a fine performance. 
For Elektra Mr. Johnson has engaged Rosa Pauly, the Hungarian 
soprano who last year turned a concert performance of this opera, un- 
der Artur Rodzinski, into one of the most exciting dramatic events 
of the entire season. Operagoers who have heard Mme. Pauly at the 
Vienna State Opera say that there is no doubt that in the great emo- 
tional dramatic roles there is no singer alive who can equal her per- 
formance in its expressive and theatrical quality. 

Among the other events of especial dramatic interest are the re- 
vival of Verdi’s Ofe//o with a new production by Donald Oenslager 
and with Lawrence Tibbett as Iago, and Mozart’s Don Giovanni with 
Ezio Pinza happily cast as the great lover. The Metropolitan has 
taken over for its ‘opera in English’ schedule the charming piece, 
Amelia Goes to the Ball, by Gian-Carlo Menotti, the young American 
librettist-composer, first produced by the Curtis Institute of Music. 


HE trend of the modern dance is strongly toward the establish- 
inl of an art independent of music and literature as foundations 
for its material and its movement. The dance that illustrates a story or 
interprets a piece of music is distinctly démodé except as the classic 
ballet in its more modern forms uses such aids as a springboard for 
its stylizations. 

Kurt Jooss stands almost alone in his aim to give the dance another 
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focus, turning it directly toward the form of the theatre, but a theatre 
without words, a theatre in which dance movement takes the place of 
words. Without seeing those Jooss ballets which are most successful 
in accomplishing this end, it is difficult to understand the difference 
between the older dance, illustrating literary material, and Jooss’ 
modern dance dramas. The Green Table was a perfect fusion of mate- 
rial and means, so perfect that it simplified for Mr. Jooss the task of 
creating a sympathetic and understanding public for his work at the 
same time that it set for him, as choreographer, the extremely difficult 
task of bettering his own accomplishment. Yet in spite of the fact that 
there is — in scale and in social idea — nothing to equal The Green 
Table among Jooss’ newer works, there are two ballets that are an 
even match for it on their own terms. One of these is The Big City, 
with music by Alexander Tansman (already well known), expressively 
designed and beautifully performed by Noelle de Mosa, Hans Zuellig 
and Ernst Uthoff; the other is a comic ballet called The Seven Heroes 
(new this year in its completed form). The music, excellently adapted 
by Fritz Cohen, is by that eternal modern, Henry Purcell; the cos- 
tumes and scenery by Hein Heckroth. In the dance as in drama, good 
comedy, with the demands it makes on style in writing and acting, is 
never on the easy side. Yet The Seven Heroes could stand, for clarity 
of story and ease of enjoyment, beside any satiric comedy on the legiti- 
mate stage. 


While Mr. Harald Kreutzberg’s narration of the story of Aeschy- 
lus’ Oresteia in three brief sketches may have been more Baroque than 
Grecian, there was much inventiveness and some good sense in the 
attempt. At moments, particularly in the representation of the damna- 
tion of Orestes, success was tolerably complete, for emotional strain 
had reached such a pitch that vocal utterances of any kind would have 
seemed intrusive. Again one was reminded of the importance of move- 
ment and the dance to real theatre fulfilment. For the most part, how- 
ever, the absence of spoken words made the performance vague and 
incomplete, and could not be atoned for by Mr. Wilckens’ vigorous but 
struggling musical accompaniment. The Greeks wisely understood 
that, in a powerful story, drama and the dance may supplement each 
other and join their different approaches for a fuller interpretation. 
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THE OUTLAW 


With the precision of fine painting Benno Schneider has arranged the 
grouping of the country musicians and sleeping refugees in the New York 
production of Kulback’s drama by the Artef Players. Artistic unity is further 
achieved by an appropriate but unobtrusive musical accompaniment by 
Maurice Rauch, and simple scenery that blends easily with the action. 


Valente 
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JULIUS CAESAR 


With a few fragments of classical columns, a low wooden platform and del 
cate lighting Georges Frejka and Fr. Troéster have revivified the force and 
power of ancient Rome in their stage set for Shakespeare’s play at the Prague 
National Theatre. The ease with which they achieve their effect bears in 


teresting comparison with a similar effect reached by very different means 
in Samuel Leve’s design for the same play shown on page 926. 








Theatre Art in Czechoslovakia 


I FEW lands have the theatre and national affairs been so closely 
associated as in Czechoslovakia. At the time of the Austrian domi- 
nation Prague answered Vienna’s refusal of a theatre grant with the 
immediate erection by popular subscription of a handsome National 
Theatre on the banks of the Moldau. When independence came after 
the World War the same theatre was selected as a cultural centre for 
the entire country. It quickly proved an effective means of stimulating 
national pride and of calming unrest due to widespread poverty and 
indecision; but it suffered from a difficulty. Unfortunately there were 
few native playwrights. When the dramas of Jaroslav Hilbert, Dyk 
and the Capeks had been exhausted, there was nothing to do but 
search abroad for plays that might be given a peculiarly Czechoslo- 
vakian meaning. The selections were made usually from the classics 
of England and France, and ranged from Marlowe’s Edward II and 
Shakespeare’s The Winter’s Tale to Moliére’s comedies and the latest 
product of Romain Rolland. The plays of Eugene O’Neill were intro- 
duced one by one soon after their presentation in America. 

The task of giving these foreign plays a national message fell to 
directors and stage designers, who wisely sought to stress the universal 
in order to make the local more clear. The fine record of the theatres 
in Prague is the record of their success in the undertaking. 

In a catalogue of the retrospective display of Czechoslovakian 
stage art at the Paris Exposition this year many of the great names 
appear. Most prominent of them is K. H. Hilar. A daring and imagi- 
native young stage director of the Prague Municipal Theatre, he was 
selected in 1921 to follow Kvapil in a similar post at the National 
Theatre. It was the time when expressionism was ruling art with a 
high hand. Men not long off the battlefield still looked for truth in the 
wild visions of their feverish brains. Hilar rashly swept aside the weary 
and slightly academic good taste of Kvapil and began reducing each 
play to its elemental meaning. That often involved the stressing of 
the bare, the brutal and the grotesque. Luckily he found in Vlastislav 
Hofman a stage designer eager to share his theories. Together they 
drove expressionism to its limit with the famous productions of Hil- 
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bert’s Columbus in 1924 and Hamlet two years later. Columbus was 
made to plead for aid before a tapestry curtain which was raised long 
enough for the Spanish monarchs behind it to say ‘No’. Hamlet was 
not a Dane but a half-mad and completely-lost Post-war youth who 
mused about human vanity on a stage sparsely decorated with a 
throne, a curtain and a few dejecting arches. 

Hilar and Hofman moved together through the curtain-and-drape 
period of The Bacchantes, when a few sweeping and twisting panels of 
cloth were enough for any set, and on into the picture stage period of 
the Capeks’ 4dam the Creator, with its huge flat sheets of many-col- 
ored calico relieved grimly by a bare constructivist scaffolding. Then, 
as national affairs quieted, the collaborators brought their talents more 
under control in a ‘new realism’ intended to show with proper docu- 
mentation both the physical and spiritual sides of man’s life. The 
powerful sets of twisting steps and straight columns for Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Rex in 1932 and the reserved but elliptical designs for Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra two years later seemed to indicate that the artists 
were starting on their most important innovations. Hilar died in 
1935. Since then Hofman’s attempt to continue with Karel Dostal, 
Hilar’s successor, has not been completely successful. 

Feuerstein, Wenig, Josef Capek and Antonin Heythum, other names 
associated with Hilar’s aims, have won international importance. It 
was Feuerstein who, in 1922, designed for the production of Edward II 
sets of conventionalized columns and arches like flutes on end that, 
by including beauty as well as power, did much to popularize the new 
type of scenery. Heythum, whose sketches for Lenormand’s In Theatre 
Street appeared in THEATRE ARTS last month, has moved far from the 
heavy confusion of realism and constructivism in L’ Autre Messie of a 
decade ago and now delights in light and playful treatment tinged with 
surrealism. Among the younger men, Georges Frejka, a pupil of Hilar, 
is leading his adherents toward a new dramatic ‘superdimension’. 

Curiously, the development of playwriting in Czechoslovakia has 
not tried to keep pace with this rich growth of stage design. Foreign 
dramas still rank high, and Kingsley, Anderson and Kaufman are 
among the Americans now selected to bring the Czechoslovakians a 
national message. Many small experimental theatres with daring 
plans for the fusion of all the arts, including the cinema, are springing 
up in Prague, however. This land of free and vigorous innovation in 
politics may continue to play a similar role in the theatre. 
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FUENTE OVEJUNA 

In their expressionistic and slightly fantastic set for Lope de Vega’s drama 
at the National Theatre in Prague Frejka and Tréster have made explicit 
their idea of ‘dramatic superdimension’. Nonessential details have been 
eliminated and the few remaining ones, all of them authentic, carefully- 
chosen and possibly crude, have been rearranged into a new and superior 
realism ‘peopled with equivocal and disturbing visions.’ 
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LE ROI CERI 


Le Théatre des Quatre-Saisons, engaged by the French Theatre of New York 
for eight productions beginning on the first of November, was formed in 
Paris during the spring of this year by a group of talented young French 
actors. After some months of journeying about France in a repertory of 
classics they were invited by the officials of the Paris E xposition to appear at 
the Théatre des Champs- Elysées and won wide acclaim. Encouraged by 
Jacques Copeau, who visited America twenty years ago with his T héatre du 
Vieux Colombier, they have come to New Y ork to begin a repertory of plays 
stretching from Moliére to the moderns. Included in their list are Gozzi’s 
Le Roi Cerf, Moliére’s Le Médecin Malgré Lui, Labiche’s Le Voyage de Mon- 
steur Perrichon, de Musset’s Fantasio, Bernard’s Nationale 6, Romain’s 
Knock, Anouilh’s YAvait un Prisonnier and Achard’s Y¥ean de la Lune. 
André Barsacq, who directs the company, designed the colorful sets for 
Gozzi's eighteenth-century fantasy about the confusion of men and animals. 

















Webster 
TOM SQUIRE 


oHN WEBSTER has always managed to be exceptional. In an age 
when authors were supposed to be indifferent to the preservation 
of biographical details he was so excessively indifferent that he nar- 
rowly missed getting lost in anonymity. In the same age, when sated 
audiences were demanding that the Bloody Tragedy get bloodier, he 
gave them perhaps the bloodiest one they had the pleasure of enjoying. 
Two centuries later, when the infant Romanticism was casting about 
wildly for a father, Webster, with his fine supply of horror and un- 
appreciation, would have seemed an appropriate choice. Instead, he 
had to await the gentle Charles Lamb and Hazlitt, the ex-clergyman, 
for a reinstatement into English literary affairs. This pair, rarely 
given to audacity, passed Webster over the heads of Marlowe and 
Jonson and lodged him next to Shakespeare. 

Since then the battle has raged, and Webster himself has been no 
more unusual than his admirers and detractors. While other Eliza- 
bethans have been settling back comfortably with their respective 
ratings, his reputation has continued to vacillate indecisively between 
genius and fake. Swinburne defended him elaborately. John Addington 
Symonds, Arthur Symons and Rupert Brooke rallied to the cause. 
Late in the nineteenth century Shaw discovered that he made a satis- 
factory victim for terse and painful damnations. Since the World War 
both The White Devil and The Duchess of Malfi have drawn animated 
statements from critics like William Archer, W. J. Turner, James 
Agate and Francis Birrell, who have usually seemed uncertain whether 
they should criticize the play, the acting, the audience or the author. 
Little over a decade ago Ronald Firbank told a reporter on the Paris 
edition of The Chicago Tribune that he was convinced of the greatness 
of only three persons — Saint Rose of Lima, Hieronymus Bosch and 
John Webster. And now the Oxford University Press has followed the 
recent reprinting of the texts of the plays with a handsome edition * of 


* The Complete W orks of Fohn Webster, edited by F. L. Lucas. Oxford University Press: $10.50. 
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Webster’s complete works, authentic and doubtful, and equipped with 
very readable notes by F. L. Lucas, a curious antiquated spelling in 
the title-headings of all of the best dramas, and an appropriate binding 
in a shade of red Webster would have admired. 

Often the fluctuations in an artist’s reputation through the years 
form an interesting running commentary on the uneven progress of 
public taste and opinion. Webster is such an artist. In his own time he 
fell a little out of the picture. A few years after the opening of the sev- 
enteenth century, Elizabethan tragedy turned away from the mighty 
heights it had scaled so successfully and began feasting its eyes on low 
and pretty landscapes. Sweetness replaced beauty and an ingratiating, 
if insincere, charm was esteemed above strength. Passion and death 
were no longer enough for these newly-sophisticated audiences unless 
they could be presented in a fresh and exaggerated manner. Middle- 
ton and Tourneur moved easily toward the fashion, but Webster was 
of the kin of Shakespeare. A few years earlier he would have fitted his 
period perfectly. Now he had two choices — either to turn away from 
the vital themes he must have felt deeply about or else to present them 
in so extreme a way that public attention would be drawn to them. He 
decided for the latter and set about collecting paraphernalia of horror. 
In The White Devil, a tragedy which appeared about 1612, he used his 
new tricks and discoveries carefully and paid a good deal of attention 
to plot construction. The play, in spite of its balance, has something 
concocted and machine-made about it. The Duchess of Malfi he must 
have taken more seriously, for it is permeated with an emotional ten- 
sity and a stern vigor rare even in Elizabethan drama. It was in this 
play that Webster incorporated his complete collection of horror 
apparatus, — dead hands, wax models of corpses, poisoned books, 
public strangulations, a masque of madmen and an eventual total of 
ten tragic deaths, — and provided short-sighted critics of future years 
with ample weapons for attacking the remarkable qualities of his 
writing. 

Webster’s own age appears to have thanked him very little for the 
trouble he took with The Duchess of Malfi. Having expressed his mes- 
sage and used up his supply of tools, he let time elapse before he tried 
the stage again. It would have been just as well if he had deserted it 
completely. The Devil’s Law-case is a dull play. Drama was moving 
in a direction Webster could not appreciate and was soon to move in no 
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WEBSTER 


direction at all. Whether the playwright returned to his tailoring-shop 
or entered the church is uncertain. At least he disappeared, and liter- 
ary history drops him after unkindly accusing him of pedantry for 
taking trouble over the publication of his plays. 

When the Restoration brought back the theatre and a little Eliza- 
bethan glamour, Webster’s two tragedies returned to the standard 
drama repertory. Records of productions at the Court theatres show 
that they were performed frequently and with success. Roscius 
Anglicanus notes about The Duchess of Malf, ‘It fill’d the House 8 
Days Successively, it proving one of the Best of Stock Tragedies.’ 
Samuel Pepys alternately disliked and liked it, depending on the 
location of his seat and the humor of Mrs. Pepys. But Webster’s suc- 
cess was brief. As the eighteenth century grew nearer his appeal grew 
less, and for more than a hundred years he was again pretty completely 
ignored. Even the frenzied movement that grew out of sentimentality 
and was christened Romanticism in a very Gothic font passed him by 
as it set out to collect implements of horror as assiduously as Webster 
himself once did. It is difficult to understand why, for the young ec- 
centrics were on the lookout for a spiritual leader and Webster was a 
misunderstood Romantic born well before his time. A hasty mention 
by Beckford, a few careful remarks by the poets, and the dramatist 
was left to his obscurity. 

Charles Lamb was the first nineteenth-century writer to restore 
Webster to public attention. Like a balanced critic in an age of exag- 
gerations he praised him for his deep universal qualities and paid 
little attention to his accidental excesses. In the Dramatic Specimens 
Lamb wrote, ‘To move a horror skilfully, to touch a soul to the quick, 
to lay upon fear as much as it can bear, to wean and weary a life till 
it is ready to drop, and then to step in with mortal instruments to take 
its last forfeit, — this only a Webster can do.’ Hazlitt repeated Lamb’s 
words in a louder voice, and they did not fall on deaf ears. The Duchess 
of Malfi returned to the stage. 

On April 5, 1858, Mrs. Emma Waller, celebrated abroad for her 
portrayals of Meg Merrilies, made her American debut in The Duchess 
of Malfi at the Broadway Theatre, in New York. The occasion was a 
gala one, for the play reopened the theatre after a most unsuccessful 
season given over to low farces, equestrian troupes and trained ani- 
mals. Webster’s play, which had been rewritten by a Mr. Horne, 
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shared the bill with a farce called The Dancing Barber and ran for six 
nights. Advertisements in the New York Herald tried to attract at- 
tention to the performance by quoting at length the high opinion 
Lamb and Hazlitt held of the play. After this doubtful beginning 
Webster seems to have stayed from the American stage for good. 
The performance of The Duchess of Malfi scheduled for the Mercury 
Theatre in New York next month will mark the first return, except 
for private engagements, in eighty years. 

In England Webster fared better, but not well. There began an 
increasing tendency to extol him for foolish virtues and disparage 
him for insignificant faults. He gained little from the elaborate and 
effusive pages Swinburne dedicated to him. Nor was he much hurt 
when the high-minded Charles Kingsley found him ‘purposeless’ and 
Bernard Shaw applied to him the epithet of ‘Tussaud laureate’ which 
might have been lodged on any convenient victim. Rupert Brooke 
may have gained for Webster a few youthful admirers with his Cam- 
bridge thesis of 1913, but they very likely found Brooke the greater of 
the two. As for the serious presentations of Webster’s plays on the 
English stage in the last two decades, reviews indicate that they have 
been more uncertain than impressive. In 1920 Mr. William Archer set 
out with much expenditure of effort to prick forever the growing 
Webster bubble and proceeded to analyze the plays in a way so 
squeamish that even Shakespeare could not have borne up under the 
assault. Not long after, Firbank testified to his belief in Webster’s 
genius by hustling him into the gallery of the weird. 

It would seem that Webster’s three-hundred year journey into the 
twentieth century has not taken him far from where he started. 
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Included in the exhibit of Theatre Art soon to be held at the National Gallery 
of Canada, in Ottawa, are sketches for permanent and semi-permanent sets 
by Edward Carrick, the son of Gordon Craig. The up per, designed for 
Politian’s Orfeo, is a fixed set mounted on a revolvi ing stage of material light 
enough to be tr: ansported. T he lower, for Romeo and Fuls jet, issemi-permanent. 





Gold death masks, poetically said to be of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, 
made in the Mycenaean age and now in the National Museum in Athens. 
From Joseph Gregor’s Masks of the World. 
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MR. HOPKINS WRITES 

To a Lonely Boy, by Arthur 
Hopkins. Doubleday, Doran: $2.50. 
‘Jo CREATIVE work can express 

N the person who is afraid to 
stand alone. The one great right the 
creative person has is the right to be 
wrong. That is the one right that no 
one can take from him. If he ever gets 
the idea that there is something 
shameful in being considered wrong 
then he has forfeited his chief right. 
He has voluntarily put on the shackle.’ 

If you read that paragraph to any- 
one who knew the New York theatre 
well during the fifteen years that fol- 
lowed the war, and asked him what 
producer wrote it, he could give only 
one answer — Arthur Hopkins, the 
man who produced The Poor Little 
Rich Girl and What Price Glory?, who 
directed the Plymouth Theatre during 
the years when Hopkins-Jones-Barry- 
more was a combination to conjure 
with, who has gone always the way of 
his own imagination, as much alone 
when he was accompanied by the 
crowd that follows a success as when 
he stood philosophically beside a 
noble failure. 

The period which saw Arthur 
Hopkins’ greatest activity in the 
theatre was especially vigorous. The 
troop of young playwrights, designers 
and critics who had marched down to 
Broadway from George Pierce Baker’s 
Workshop at Harvard were in the first 
flush of their enthusiastic service to 
an emerging American theatre, and 
Arthur Hopkins was one of the few 
producers who knew where they 


wanted to go and who helped them in 
the going. There was never a venture 


that meant well for the theatre in 


America that Mr. Hopkins did not 
have the time and the sympathetic 
understanding to share. That is why 
his autobiography, written in the 
form of letters to a lonely boy in a 
hospital, is so much more important 
as a portrait of an American theatre 
man than as a record of plays and 
performers associated with him. 

The list of plays that a man pro- 
duces, with the number of perform- 
ances credited to each, tells a certain 
story; but there is a story far more 
important to the destiny of the theatre 
in the character of the man who 
produces those plays — the influences 
and tastes that make him choose 
certain stories, that make him engage 
certain players and designers to ex- 
press in his theatre ideas he wishes to 
make real there. 

It is suggestive, for example, that 
Arthur Hopkins, like so many Ameri- 
can theatre folk, knew nothing of the 
theatre as a young man. 

“The theatre had no part in my 
early aspirations. I was quite un- 
familiar with it. I came of church 
people, stern people [Welsh], who 
had little regard for ways of manu- 
factured diversion. Those were the 
idle hands that the devil used. Not 
that they were narrow people. In the 
true sense they were broad and under- 
standing people. They could only 
look upon the theatre as doubtful 
diversion in which questionable peo- 
ple were involved.’ 

It is pertinent that he was a news- 


paper man who knew a human story 
on sight and who could recognize the 
difference between good reporting and 
bad, between a story told for its full 
worth and one that is lost in the telling. 
It is highly important that he is a 
philosopher with a gift for expression 
that reveals itself in such sentences as 
these: 

‘In protecting ourselves against 
the vicissitudes of life we havedammed 
ourselves against its rich flow.’ ‘It is 
not faith that moves mountains, it is 
faith that opens the way for forces 
that can move mountains.’ ‘I imagine 
it would be just as easy to giggle as to 
sob one’s way into an asylum.’ ‘It 
seems to me that the chief harm of 
melancholy is our tendency to enjoy 
it, to luxuriate in it. There is a kind 
of distinction in misfortune which 
sets us apart. Any device that does 
that is tempting.’ ‘We cannot drop 
our friends. They are in our hearts, 
not our hands.’ 

It is, most of all, essential that 
out of these elements of background, 
training and character, he has be- 
come an integrated man of the 
theatre — not, perhaps, of the theatre 
as it is around him, but as he dreams 
it might easily be, and as he has 
taught many of us to follow his dream. 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS 
THE MOVIES 
The Movies Come from America, 
by Gilbert Seldes. Scribner: $3. 
Footnotes to the Film, edited by 
Charles Davy. Oxford: $4.50. Ama- 
teur Movies and How to Make 
Them, by Alex Strasser. Studio: 
43.50. 
Peer as I habitually do about the 
state of film literature in this 
country, it cannot be so parlous when, 
within one quarter of a year, items as 
variously fine as a new book by Gil- 
bert Seldes, Alex Strasser’s guide to 
amateur film-making and Footnotes 
to the Film can be examined. It is true 
that all three were commissioned and 
printed in England, but the enterprise 
of the American publishers who real- 
ized their value by reprinting them in 
this country deserves commendation. 
The critical acuteness of both the 
Seldes and the Davy books warrants 
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an extended treatment impossible in 
this space, but let me hurry to them. 

A new book by the author of The 
Seven Lively Arts and An Hour with 
the Movies and the Talkies is an event 
in our national art. A reading of Gil- 
bert Seldes’ The Movies Come from 
America (called, less limitedly, in 
England, Movies for the Millions) is an 
evening spent with a brilliant con- 
versationalist who is speaking, this 
evening, about the movies, which he 
enjoys exceedingly — as a pleasure- 
seeking spectator, as a thinking critic 
and as a worried, but at the same 
time, optimistic, prophet. But before 
the reader is too delighted with the 
evening’s profits, he should decide for 
himself about the soundness of one of 
Mr. Seldes’ premises. Following a 
brief foreword by Charles Chaplin, 
Mr. Seldes frankly admits in his first 
words that ‘this book deals for the 
most part with moving pictures made 
in America’, because he condemns all 
pictures made outside the United 
States as either ‘made under the direct 
control of governments for purposes 
of propaganda’ or ‘made for compe- 
tition with American pictures in the 
world market’. It is difficult to grant 
Mr. Seldes’ remark that ‘picture- 
making in Hollywood has always had 
an international flavor’ as an excuse 
for dismissing the actually inter- 
national aspects of the invention, the 
development and the art. It is even 
more difficult to grant the absence of 
propaganda in the most stupendous of 
propaganda factories. With this point 
remaining in question, the discursive, 
sometimes polemic, tone of the whole 
makes for suggested, perhaps re- 
quired, reading by anyone film- 
minded, in or out of the film industry. 

In Footnotes to the Film we get really 
more satisfactory answers to many of 
the questions that occur to all who 
take any degree of interest in the 
movies. How do the people who make 
the movies think, how do they con- 
ceive the collective wonders of a single 
film? How near to life and actual 
problems can films approach? What 
can, or should, film-makers do about 
such problems? The contributors give 
such honest and direct answers that 
the reader cannot help but enter into 
a reading of the various articles that 
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compose the volume as if he were 
entering an argument in which he too 
may take part. This is not a conversa- 
tional book, but a book that heatedly 
discusses, thumps tables and starts 
fights. A host of distinguished film- 
makers, critics and spectators have 
contributed to an unusually well- 
controlled and edited compilation. 
Under Charles Davy’s editorship, 
Alfred Hitchcock writes on ‘Direc- 
tion’, Robert Donat brushes lightly 
through ‘Film Acting’ and Basil 
Wright clarifies the function of the 
cameraman. Alberto Cavalcanti writes 
a provocative essay on ‘Film Com- 
edy’ and Maurice Jaubert and Paul 
Nash bring serious consideration to 
film-music and the color-film respec- 
tively. One of the best film essays 
of many years appears in this book. 
This is John Grierson’s ‘The Course 
of Realism’, which may have as strong 
an effect on film criticism as John 
Grierson’s school of documentary 
films has had on British films gen- 
erally. By the time one reaches the 
concluding essay by Charles Davy, 
‘Are Films Worth While?’, the book 
will already have done much to assure 
the reader that there can only be a 
very positively affirmative answer. 

Amateur Movies and How to Make 
Them is a book to be put in the hands 
of every amateur film-maker you 
know. Professional film production 
and film-going are not generally recog- 
nized as being related to amateur 
film-making, but the quantity of such 
ambitious individuals and groups, 
connected with schools and little 
theatres throughout the country, is 
proof enough that a rising standard of 
amateur film-making must contribute 
as well to a higher standard of film 
understanding among the special and 
commercial film attendance. Alex 
Strasser, himself a recognized talent in 
the non-professional field, contributes 
a book which should be encouraged 
through every channel. 

JAY LEYDA 

ACTING RECORD 
Fobn Gielgud’s Hamlet, by Rosa- 
mond Gilder. Oxford: $3. 
— ACTING, like any work of art, 

deserves preservation. Unfortu- 
nately we have few definite facts 


about the interpretation great ACton 
of the past brought to the role y 
Hamlet, except that it was supe 
and included several easily-recordg 
innovations. About what any act 
actually felt and did on the stage» 
make his performance so remarkabk 
we know next to nothing. 

Rosamond Gilder, whose apprecig 
tion of John Gielgud’s understand; 
of Hamlet is both balanced and 
thusiastic, has spared Mr. Gielgud; 
performance such a loss. With pm 
tience and a great deal of detachmey 
she has set down throughout the play 
scene by scene and moment by m 
ment, each gesture, impulsive or cal 
culated, each tone of voice and shift 
ing of body employed by Mr. Gielgy 
as he shared his fine insight with his 
audience. One finds in the descriptig 
a record of the more obvious bits ¢ 
stage business and direction, like th 
leaving off of the cloak in the fir 
scene with the ghost and the inclusig 
of the letter interlude of Horatio, by 
one feels that Miss Gilder, like M: 
Gielgud, has looked upon these mere} 
as the framework upon which the is 
terpretation is to be hung, and spare 
them undue importance. More vale 
able is the record of emotions ind 
cated by the outward expressions, fe 
the greatness of Mr. Gielgud’s per 
formance owed much to the clarity 
with which he could transfer sud 
emotions to others. 

Accompanying the descriptive nots 
are several important aids for th 
reader in reconstructing the play av 
dibly and visibly. On pages opposit 
the running commentary is the exad 
text used by Mr. Gielgud in both th 
London and New York productions 
Miss Gilder has added a critical essay 
on the fullness and completeness with 
which this new Hamlet was madet 
live, not as a one-sided man of mat 
ness and easy devices but as om 
whose war of contrasts and complext 
built toward an eventual spiritud 
integration. Hamlet had become um 
versal and equally at home in si 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 

In a second essay Mr. Gielgul 
himself speaks. Avoiding unnecessaf} 
plunges into the philosophical depth 
of Hamlet’s mind, he talks of the cué 
that have assisted him in his analyz 
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tion of the role, tips he has taken from 
his distinguished predecessors (espe- 
cially Irving), knotty problems of 
dress and set, lines to be cut and 
others to be reinstated, performance 
difficulties with Leica cameras and 
school children, and all of this in a 
witty and clear-cut prose which 
shows that brilliant thinking and 
writing have not passed from the 
Terry family. 

WALT CRANE 


The Best Plays of 1036-37, by 
Burns Mantle. Dodd, Mead: $3. 

HEN the Museum of the City of 

New York recently presented a 
handsome and enlightening exhibit of 
‘New York Theatre Productions as 
Photographed by Vandamm, 1923- 
1937’, the pictures were chosen not 
only for photographic excellence but 
because they represented in each case 
a play included by Burns Mantle in 
his list of the ten best plays of its 
particular season. Since ‘it has been 
the custom . . . for the editor of the 
Best Play selections to collaborate as 
closely as possible with the selections 
of the public that supports the thea- 
tre’, the choice of Burns Mantle as 
authority for an exhibition of this sort 
was a good one, and the visitor to the 
museum saw many pictures which 
brought back memories of some 
happy and eventful evenings spent in 
the theatre. 

The value of Mr. Mantle’s series 
as reference books of the theatrical 
season — its productions, its players, 
its prizes, its successes and failures — 
remains unequivocal in the volume, 
Best Plays of 1936-1937. As a recorder 
of popular taste, however, Mr. Mantle 
has asserted his independence this 
year, and although his motives are 
pardonable, his results are opened to 
question. 

Mr. Mantle, examining the list of 
successful plays on Broadway last 
season was, of course, distressed to 
find that practically none was any- 
thing more than light comedy. The 
exceptions were 1) High Tor which, 
although comedy, was distinguished 
poetry and distinguished thinking as 
well; and 2) Yohnny Fohnson (of crit- 
ical if not popular success) which, 
despite comic scenes, was an essen- 
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tially serious and important experi- 
ment. Having noticed the character 
of his list, Mr. Mantle decided to 
dress it in some borrowed robes of 
distinction by adding ‘two of the 
comparatively few plays of quality 
the season produced’, namely, Daugh- 
ters of Atreus and St. Helena. What 
quality, he does not say. It is a pity 
that Mr. Mantle could not, instead, 
pad his list with what were indubi- 
tably the three best plays of the 
season: Hamlet, Richard II and 
Candida. 


Masks of the World, by ‘Fosef 
Gregor. B. T. Batsford, Lid., Lon- 
don: $35. 
Spm is nothing relating to the 
theatre that is alien to the mind 
or the hand of Josef Gregor. Every 
subject that has the benefit of his at- 
tention is sure to be enriched by it. 
From the Monumenta Scenica through 
a long range of books on theatre his- 
tory, design, theory and practice in 
many countries, down to the cata- 
logues of his own great theatre col- 
lection in the Nationalbibliothek in 
Vienna, Gregor has made a living rec- 
ord for other lovers of the theatre. 
But never has he approached a task 
more distinctly suited to his labors 
than the study just issued on Masks 
of the World, ‘a chronological and pic- 
torial survey of the principal types 
from the earliest ages to the present 
day’. For masks belong to the theatre 
of all races, all nations, all times and 
places, to the early dramatic rituals 
of primitive peoples, to the most mod- 
ern performances of sophisticated 
playhouses. They have been made of 
wood and stone, of bronze and skin, of 
clay and paper and a hundred other 
materials. A record of their forms and 
uses is a story of the way men have 
sought to heighten their own features 
to increase the beauty or power of 
their personality, or of the way they 
have sought release from their own 
selves through transformation into 
the self of some other animal or some 
god. 

The record itself is a fascinating one 
as it appears in print. But when to the 
words are added hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of reproductions in black and 


white and in color of the mask forms | 














| 25 West 45th Street, 
| 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 








Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 


LOVE FROM A STRANGER 
AMAZING DR. CLITTERHOUSE 
SWEET ALOES 

STORM OVER PATSY 
REFLECTED GLORY 

ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 

JOHNNY JOHNSON 

CALL IT A DAY 

NIGHT MUST FALL 

200 WERE CHOSEN 

SPRING DANCE 

LIBEL 

MISS QUIS 

AND STARS REMAIN 
BLACK LIMELIGHT 
THE RINGER 
ROMANCE 

RED HARVEST 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
LADIES OF THE JURY 
AH, WILDERNESS 
MARY OF SCOTLAND 
THERE’S ALWAYS JULIET 
HER MASTER’S VOICE 
RUSSET MANTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE FOREST 
FRESH FIELDS 

OUTWARD BOUND 

BIRD IN HAND 

THE GUARDSMAN 

WIND AND THE RAIN 

THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
BIOGRAPHY 

JOYOUS SEASON 
SQUARING THE CIRCLE 
SHINING HOUR 
LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
LABURNUM GROVE 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
THE FIRST LEGION 
WHEN LADIES MEET 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 
CEILING ZERO 

THE CRADLE SONG 

BRIEF CANDLE 

AS HUSBANDS GO 

MOST OF THE GAME 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
PETTICOAT FEVER 

AUTUMN CROCUS 

BOTH YOUR HOUSES 

THE SHOW-OFF 

TOMORROW AND TOMORROW 
LET US BE GAY 

DOUBLE DOOR 

ONCE IN A LIFETIME 

THE DISTAFF SIDE 

CRAIG’S WIFE 

KIND LADY 





Send for the 1938 Supplement to 
our Complete Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


New York 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


FAMOUS PLAYS OF 1937 
containing: Month in the Country, Judgment 
Day, Busman’s Honeymoon, In Theatre Street, 
The Women, People in Love. $3.00 


THE STAR-WAGON 


Maxwell Anderson 2.50 
AND STARS REMAIN 

J. and P. Epstein 1.50 
GERTIE MAUDE 

John van Druten 1.25 
TEN ONE-ACT PLAYS 

Ed. Fred Eastman 2.00 
LADIES ALONE 

F. Ryerson and 

i Clements 1.50 
8 NEW ONE-ACT PLAYS OF 1937 

Ed. Wm. Armstrong 1.50 
DESIGN FOR THE BALLET 

C. W. Beaumont 

Bound, 4.50 Paper, 3.50 

HOW TO WRITE AND SELL FILM STORIES 

Frances Marion 3.50 
THE MOVIES COME FROM AMERICA 

Gilbert Seldes 3.00 
DISCOVERING DRAMA 

Elizabeth Drew 2.50 





48 West 52nd St. New York, N.Y. 
| AO ONE RNR SALLE AEE HALAS PERRIN SSN NTI, ARNT OE TIT 


This Room and This Gin 
and These Sandwiches 
Three plays by Epvmunp W1i1son 


“He is at once deeply understanding, sym- 
pathetic and cynical, which makes his 
plays pleasant reading." 
Theatre Arts Monthly 
A New Republic Dollar Book 


from your bookseller 























Theatre sae | 


‘Prints 


MODERN STAGE DESIGN 
150 prints 
SHAKESPEARE AND HIS TIMES 
100 prints 


Halftone reproductions of stage 
and costume designs, theatres, 
character portraits and scenes from 
productions. Each set carefully 
assembled to portray and interpret 
its subject. 

For the use of theatre-lovers, students 
and teachers; for courses in history and 
technique of the drama; for classes in 
stage and costume design. Valuable to 
the collector, indispensable for the 
student. 


Price — Each Set $1.50 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 EAST 49ST. * NEW YORK 
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represented in the story, the book 
that contains all this becomes irre- 
sistible. 

Masks of the World is published in a 
limited edition, and the publishers 
are not wrong when they say of it 
that it is ‘the equivalent of a special 
art museum and should prove in- 
valuable for study and reference by 
ethnologists, art historians, theatrical 
designers and producers, actors and 
all interested in human culture and 
psychology.’ 


Design for the Ballet, by C. W. 
| Beaumont. The Studio Publica- 
tions: $4.50. 

HE BALLET is a pattern of move- 

ment in certain conventional 
forms. To write about the ballet is to 
write of a group in action, as Cyril 
Beaumont has so often demonstrated 
in his valuable books on the great 
ages and the great figures of classic 
and modern ballet. In his newest 
volume, Design for the Ballet, he 
shows that it is possible to recreate 
the sense of movement even in a 
static design. Or perhaps it would be 
more nearly right to say that he 
shows how the designer for the ballet, 
in his settings and his costumes, is so 
influenced by the idea of the ballet’s 
movement that the designs them- 
selves lose their static quality and 
move with a life of their own. It is 
enlightening to see the number of 
famous artists who have contributed 
to the ballet in recent years in the 
capacity of designers, choreographers 
and composers. 

There are almost two hundred and 
fifty illustrations in this valuable 
book, which goes back to meet the 
great period of the Russian ballet and 
comes down to the latest work in 
Paris, London, Moscow and New 
York. 

The illustrations are introduced by 
a chapter on the history of the ballet 
during these important and provoca- 
tive years. 


The Wolves, by Romain Rolland. 
Random House: $7.25. 

M RoLianp’s powerful play about 

e the latter days of the French 

Revolution was offered on Broadway 

| six years ago with indeterminate suc- 











cess. It is now being issued for the 
first time to reading audiences jp 
Barrett H. Clark’s fine translation 
with an invitation to production 
non-professional theatres. The 
part of a great trilogy about 
struggle between the individual g 
the mass, the play deals speci 
with the unjust execution of an 
tocratic Citizen in order to j 
and maintain mob patriotism gpg 
victory. Whether an immediate jug 
tice or a far-sighted devotion toy 
national cause is the more important 
M. Rolland leaves undecided, gh 
though the reader suspects him gf 
leaning toward the former. In that 
case, the ‘purges’ now felt n 

in Russia must fill him with discog. 
agement about the land he has long 
looked upon as Europe’s hope. 

The play has an added importange 
for young dramatists interested in 
cial themes. Out of difficult material 
that might easily have lent itself t 
tub-thumping M. Rolland has pro 
duced a work of sanity and balance 
From the adherents of almost any 
political view it can demand respect ' 
and interest, and offer them stimula 
tion in exchange. More violent pro 
tagonists may discover by studying 
it that their vehement approach is 
more responsible for their failures 
than is their material. 

Accompanying the text is an it 
teresting personal narrative by Mr. 
Clark of his first meetings with M 
Rolland in a Paris music class and 
of their later literary associations. 


Villon, a Lyric Drama, by Rob 
ert Gordon Anderson. Lippincott: 
$2.50. 
persege VILLON is what might be 
called a natural as a subject for 
lyric drama. You cannot mistake the 
romance in the character of the man 
or the manner of his life, but some- 
times a subject nullifies its value for 
creative writing by the excess of its 
own quality. So with this Villon. Mr. 
Anderson has written some pleasant 
if unoriginal verse, has developed 4 
certain atmosphere for his players, 
but never seems quite to have caught 
the spirit of the stage. It would be 
difficult to speak his lines, or to help 
the static scenes move forward. 
















Proce Phota Praha 


THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 

Dr. Frejka, one of Czechoslovakia’s most fearless innovators in the theatre, 
proved his versatility last summer by staging Mozart’s graceful opera at the 
National Theatre of Prague with a genuine feeling for the playful and highly- 


decorative spirit of late eighteenth-century rococo. 









HISTORY 
of the DANCE 


By CURT SACHS 


A truly definitive study of one 
of the very earliest arts, and one 
which more than any other has 
been closely associated with every 
phase of human life—the Dance. 
In this magnificent book, the 
author portrays its development 
from the Stone Age, through clas- 
sical antiquity and the Middle 
Ages, to the Twentieth Century. He 
deals specifically with all its forms 
and symbols in every period and 
country and discusses the relation 
of rhythm and melody. Indispen- 
sable for everyone in and of the 
Theatre. Beautifully illustrated. 





By ELIZABETH DR AMA 
DREW 

Surveying stage conditions past 

and present, the author shows how 

they have influenced the technique 

of dramatists. Analyzing these in- 

fluences she demonstrates the true 


relationship between drama and 
literature. $2.50 


THREE 
GREEK 
PLAYS 


Translated with 
Introductions 


By EDITH 
HAMILTON 


To know nothing of Greek tragedy 
is to be ignorant of one of the 
supreme achievements of mankind. 
Yet it is shut off from nearly 
everyone by the barrier of a dead 
language, and translations become 
quickly dated. Therefore the plays 
should be re-translated for each 
generation. This book presents 
three of the greatest Greek trage- 
dies, PROMETHEUS BOUND, 
AGAMEMNON and TROJAN 
WOMEN, translated in the mod- 
ern idiom with special introduc- 
tions by the author. Reading them 
in this form becomes a thrilling 
adventure. You will find them as 
new, vivid and exciting as any play 
now on Broadway $2.50 
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JOHN 
GIELGUD’S 
HAMLET 


A Record of Performance 
by Rosamond Gilder 


With Notes on Production, Costume 
and Traditional Business by John 
Gielgud. The details of a great Shake- 
spearean performance ‘‘a Hamlet all 
told as fine and fresh and stirring as 
the oldest of us can remember, as 
the youngest of us can expect to see 

(Gilbert Gabriel.) Miss Gilder pre- 
sents a minute description of the ac- 
tor's mechanics: what Gielgud did on 
the stage in actual performance, how 
he did it, and the complete cut ver- 
sion of Hamlet used by Gielgud. Ilus- 
trated with photographs, and draw- 
ings by Jo Mielziner. $3.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
















































SCHOOL 
OF THE 








| “‘It was my training with the Pasadena Playhouse 
|}and my appearance in plays upon its stage that 
| brought me the first opportunity for the success I 
| have enjoyed in Hollywood.’’—Robert Young. 
| Practical training for stage and screen . . . based 
on twenty years’ experience of the internationally 
| famous Pasadena Playhouse . . . equips you for any 
| branch of dramatic endeavor . . . acting, producing, 
directing or technical. Experience before paying 
audiences. We produce constantly on three stages 
| with openings attended by talent scouts from nearby 
| Hollywood. Other players, beside Robert Young, 
who have gone from Playhouse to profitable careers 
| include Wayne Morris, Gloria Stuart, Victor Jory, 
| Randolph Scott, Anne Shirley, Onslow Stevens, 
| Douglass Montgomery. Two-year course emphasizes 
| development of students’ individual talents and in- 
| cludes not only acting, diction, make-up and other 
| back-stage arts, but also cultural advantages such 
as languages, literature of drama, etc. 


Write General Manager for a copy 
of our new pictorial catalog 


GILMOR BROWN 
Supervising Director 


CHAS. F. PRICKETT 


PLAYHOUSE 


General Manager 
33 S. EL MOLINO AVE., PASADEN4, CAL. 





Just ahead 
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Henry Irving, 
by Gordon Craig 


in celebration of the 
100th anniversary of 
Irving's birth. 


kkk 
Impromptu de Paris, 


after Moliére's /m- 


promptu de Versailles, 
with Giraudoux’s theo- 
ry of acting and play- 
writing as he explains 
it to Louis Jouvet's 
company of players. 


xk*Kkk* 


Casanova as Producer, 


an unfamiliar episode 
in a familiar life. 


kkk 


Two Novelist-Playwrights 
Talk Shop: 


Priestley on Time and 
the Theatre 


Giraudoux, Author of 
Amphitryon, on Play- 
writing for Gods & Men 


xk*Kwkk 
The Opera 
by Irving Kolodin 
xkkKk* 


The Radio Drama 
by Merrill Denison 


35¢ at all newsstands 


BY SUBSCRIPTION 
(at the new low price) 
$3.50 A YEAR 
TWO YEARS $6.00 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 
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ttractions current in New York, a /ist 
those that have closed since the last 
cording and some to look forward to 
lates indefinite). The opening dates 
pear in parentheses after the title. 


ON THE BOARDS 


IACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933 — . 
drama adapted from the Erskine Cald 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. Producers: 
Kirkland and Grisman 


OU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU (Dec. 
14, 1936 by George S. Kaufman 
and Moss Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. 
With Henry Travers and Josephine Hull. 


ROTHER RAT (Dec. 16 .) by John 
Monks, Jr., and Fred Finklehoffe. Pro- 


ducer: George Abbott 


1E WOMEN (Dec. 26 .) by Clare 
Boothe. Producer: Max Gordon. Directed 
by Robert Sinclair. With Margalo Gill- 
more and Ilka Chase. 


S, MY DARLING DAUGHTER (Feb. 
9, 1937 ) by Mark Reed. Producer: 
Alfred de Liagre, Jr. With Lucile Watson, 
Nicholas Joy and Violet Heming 


er, 


n 
AVING WONDERFUL TIME (Feb. 20 
——.) by Arthur Kober. Producer and 
director: Marc Connelly. With Helen 
Golden. 
BES IN ARMS (A pril 14 .) musical 
by Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart. 
Producer: Dwight Deere Wiman. Di- 
rected by Robert Sinclair. Choreography 
by George Balanchine. Settings by Rav- 
mond Sovey. With Mitzi Green, Duke 
McHale, Ray Heatherton, Wynn Murray. 

| YOM SERVICE (May 10 by John 
Murray and Allen Boretz. Producer and 
lirector: George Abbott With Sam 
evene, Eddie Albert and Philip Loeb 

and 


ORGE AND MARGARET Sept. 2 
omedy by Gerald Savory. Producer: 
ohn C. Wilson. With English cast includ- 


ng Irene Browne and 


1E LADY HAS A HEART Sept. 27 
fomedy by Ladislaus Bus-Fekete. Pro 
lucers: Phillips and Barratt. With Vin 
ent Price and Elissa Landi 

Continued on page f 


Gladys Henson. 





hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 


intensive christmas course starts december 20 


hanya holm 
in her new york concert debut, featuring the dance epic 


TREND 


mecca temple 


december 28 and 29 


tickets now on sale at the studio 


215 west 11 street, new york, n. y. 


wa 9-6530 
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40 East 49th Street 


Special 


BINDER 


the 


Ballet Caravan 


Lincoln Kirstein, Director 
Company of fifteen dancers 
in a repertory of eight 
Ballets by Americans 


Available for bookings 


Management: Frances Hawkins 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 








THEATRE ARTS 
offers this year 

A SUPPLEMENTARY 

BINDING SERVICE 


binder (illustrated above) 
stamped in gold, is 
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THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
New York City 








KURT JOOSS 
SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL of DANCE 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
DEVON, ENGLAND 


The School of the 
BALLETS JOOSS 


Full Professional Education for Stage 


Dancers and Dance Teachers. 


Prospectus and full information may be 
obtained from the American Representa- 
tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, or from the Secretary 


of the Jooss Leeder School. 
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Outfit your 1938 productions as 50,000 . 
Broadway producers do. B d 
Consult Cleon Throckmorton's P E R I O D nN 


CATALOG 2: THEATRE COSTUMES Your 1937 Issues of 


SALE OR RENTAL THEATRE ARTS MONT 


for up-to-date prices and infor- sigs 
mation on scenery, lighting, flame- Recognized Authorities 


proof materials, paints and the for over eighty years 


hundred and one other theatrical VAN HORN & SON $5 00 
items necessary to good produc- : e 
tion. Send for your free copy. Theatrical Costumers 
Est. 1852 Bound volumes of Theatre A 
CLEON THROCKMORTON, INC. NEW YORK PHILA., PA. lorn 4 veluchde addition an 
102 W. 3rd St New York City 1619 Broadway 1130 Chestnut St. library A permanent record 
text and illustration of the e 
inne changing theatre of the world 


in 2 volumes, with index, 





























































See for Yourself, continued ROBIN LANDING (Nov. 78) melodrama Important for reference and en 
-_ eae aes, adie es by Stanley Preston Young. Producers: tainment. 
were a i Picco oe 28) Harmon and Hambleton. Settings by 
comedy by Terence Rattigan. Producer: Yonald Oenslager. With Louis Calhern, ; 
Gilbert Miller. With Frank Lawton. os 1 derlendl, Whitford Kane and lan oe US ag nagar before D 
THE STAR-WAGON (Sept. 29) by Max- __ Keith. cember 5th. We will supply 
well Anderson. Produced and directed oe ; a le . - December 1937, issue fre 
by Guthrie McClintic. Settings by Jo OF MIC E AND MEN (Nov. 23 ) John Missing 1937 numbers suppli 
Mielziner. With Burgess Meredith, Lillian Steinbeck’s dramatization of his novel. t 35 cent L, 
Gish, Mildred Natwick and _ Russell Producer: Sam H. Harris. Directed by at 59 Cents eacn. 
Collins. George S. Kaufman. Settings by Donald 
Oenslager. If you have other complete ye 


SUSAN AND GOD (Oct. 7) comedy by 


Rachel Crothers. Producer : John Golden. they can also be bound at § 


Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Gertrude LOOKING FORWARD time at $5.00 per year. We 
Lawrence, Paul McGrath and Nancy ’ quote prices on missing numbé 
Kelly. THE GHOST OF YANKEE DOODLE 

THE FAR-OFF HILLS (Oct. 11) comedy by (No. 22) play by Sidney Howard. Pro- 
Sosmen Pabiane, tm seen engage- ducer: Theatre Guild. Directed by John THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


f bhey The; Players. T Cromwell. Settings by Woodman Thomp- 
og cle Ha Syise's The Playboy of ihe son. With Ethel Barrymore and Dudley | 40 East 49th Street, New York, N. 
Western World, Shiels’ The New Gossoon  Vigges. 
and O'Casey’s Juno and the Paycock. i : . : < 
MERELY MURDER (Nov. 22) mystery- 








MANY MANSIONS (Oct. 27) social drama comedy by Georgette Heyer. Producer: | STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, M 
2. . te aes > aL Pg 4 . ~s hi Dea - * | MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRE 
by Jules Ex kert Goodman and Eckert Rowland Stebbins. Settings by Watson | ,-7s OF CONGRESS OF aaveunane my io 
a nt gg Oe A ~ 0 gg Barratt. With Douglass Montgomery, MARCH 3, 1933 
ith exander irklan¢ anc seth ‘- - we -()’ » api 
Claudia Morgan and Rex O'Malley. Of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, published m 


Arnold. . ; ? | New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1937 
AM PHITRYON 38 Nov. I) adaptation by HOORAY FOR W HAT (Nov. 29) musical | STATE OF NEW YORK 
gs.: 


S. N. Behrman from the French of Girau- satire by E. Harburg, Howard Lindsay | county OF NEW YORK 
3 or: Thee i i and Russel Crouse. Direction and settings | 
doux Produce J . heatre Guild. Directed — Sa Mi Hi ow; h E i Wy 85 | Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the § 
by Bretaigne Windust. Settings by Lee »9y Vincente Minnelli. ith Ec ynn, count aforesaid, personally appeared Edith J. 
. re ee . > ” » nih; who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
Simonson. With Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fon- Paul Haakon and Hannah Williams. | Mig‘saye that she ts the Bditor of the THEATER 
tanne, Edith King and Richard Whorf. Producer: Lee Shubert. MONTHLY and that the following is, to the b 


'D RATHER BE I knowledge and a i en eee of See 

'D THER BE RIGHT (Nov. 2) musical . as ~ management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 

comedy by George S SL oad dhe ome BARCHESTER TOWERS (Nov. 3o) dram- | shown in the above caption, required by the Acta 
Hart. Songs by Rodgers and Hart og atization of Anthony Trollope’s novel by | bodied in sectton 537, Postal Laws and Regi 

ducer: Sam H. Harris. Setting by D ynald Thomas Job. Produced and directed by | ™™ 

; é Guthrie McClintic. Settings by Jo Mielzi- 


1. That the names and addresses of the p 


Oens!ager. With George M. Cohan, Taylor a . % . editor, managing editor, and business man 
cede ond Bilou shane = ner. With Ina Claire and Effie Shannon. | Publisher, Theatre Arts Inc., 40 East 49th St., N 
é J é ez. City; Editor, Edith J. R. Isaacs, 40 East 49th & 


York City; Managing Editor, Hermine Rich 


GOLDEN BOY (Nov. 4) by Cliff Odets. SIEGE iti + Irwin | East 49th St., New York City; Man 
Nov. 4) by Clifford Odets. SIEGE (November) political drama by Irwin Knudeen, 40 ast 49th Bt, New York Clty. 


> er: G The Se: , . 

ea ay Group Theatre. Settings by Shaw. Producer: Norman Bel Geddes. ; ae eal saiiieie kanal 
— aH * ‘ —s > » | 2 a e owners are: Theatre Ar nec., ES 

I = “—° : re nd Judes G. held. Farmer, ” : .; St.. New York City; Stark Young, 40 East 49th 
.utner Adier anc ules Warheid. I HREE W ALT ZES (November) operetta ee Se esos’ owes, SS oa 
CAESAR (Nov. 11) Shakespeare's history in with music arranged by Oscar Straus. | Cay, Beeps A. ery Ee coe Ge ae 
: ; . . . O 2! ? ‘ ¢ 

modern dress. Producers: Welles and Lyrics by Clare Kummer. Producer: Jake meabeg ; an deonpaneatls 

“rr z .. , é N : » ? . 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 

Houseman. Settings by Samuel Leve. Shubert. Settings by Watson Barratt. | ,.curty holders owning or holding | per cent oF 

Music by Blitzstein. W ith Margaret Bannerman, Glenn Anders cooms amount of bonds, mortgages, or other secu 

: tai : Bs ; and Ann Andrews. — 

TOO MANY HEROES (Nov. 15) social 4 That the two paragraphs next above. § 

, , ) a > mae ° names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
play by Dore x hary . & roducer: Mrs. OS if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
Carly Wharton. Settings by Jo Mielziner. CE. #} ED rity holders as they appear upon the books of the 
With James Bell ? but also, in cases where the stockholder or securitj 

é § : appears upon the books of the company as t 


. r , 7 . : any other fiduciary relation, the name of the p 
MAI IAME BC dV A RY (N ov. 10) adaptat ion O 6 corporation for whom such trustee ts acting, is g 

, 4 ry ae = WISE TOMORROW (Uct. I5-I that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
by Benn W . Levy from Gaston Baty’s : 9 ing aMfiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
dramatization of the novel. Directed by viRGINIA (Sept. 2—Oct. 23) stances and conditions under which stockholders 
Mr Levy Producer: Theatre Guild y curity holders who do not appear upon the boo 


rs . . . es company as trustees, hold stock and securitiesina 
With Constance Cummings, Ernest Cos- 


IN CLOVER (Oct. 13-15 


BLOW YE WINDS (Sept. 21-Oct. 23 other than that of a bona fide owner; and this af 


no reason to belleve that any other person, assoc 


sart and Ernest Thesiger. ANGEL ISLAND (Oct. 20-Nov. 6 corporation has any Interest direct or indirect in 
‘ stock, bonds ther securities t tat 
FATHER MALACHY'’S MIRACLE (Nov, 7° QUITO AND BACK (Oct. 6-Nov. 13 ee 
=R MAL: S! ACLE : EDITH J. R. IS 
17) comedy adapted by Brian Doherty AS YOU LIKE IT (Oct. 30-Nov. 13 
from Bruce Marchall’s . at P — 4 . Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
r sruce Marshall's novel. Producer: ,xrony AND CLEOPATRA (Nov. 10-13 September, 1937. 
Delos Chappell. Directed by Worthington — : [Sear MARIAN T. KEENAN 
Miner. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With A] YOUNG MR. DISRAELI (Nov. 10-13 Kings Co. Clk’s. No. 389. Register’s No. 
shez 5 —r , t oN New York Co. Clk’s. No. 521. Register’s No. 
Shean. PLACES, PLEASE ! (Nov. 12-13 Commission expires March 30, 1939 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 








